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There are great things and little things—as men 
see things; but the greatness and the littleness are 
oftener in the seeing than in the seen. Little things 
are often great to little minds—in a little way; but 
little things are great to great minds—in a great 
way. ‘Trifling is trivial only to him who is so trivial 
as to be a trifler. 


This is a day of Christian evangelization. The 
dark corners of the earth are being opened to the 
light of God’s truth as never before. But there is no 
portion of the earth in which the Bible has been 
making as rapid progress, during the past ten years, 
as in the universities and colleges of the English- 
speaking world. More college students—more actu- 
ally and more relatively—are now earnest believers 
in the Bible as God’s Word, than in any former 
period of the world’s history. And the most hopeful 
field of Christian effort at the present time is the 
college field. 


One of the difficult problems that beset the young 
Christian is the breaking off from certain old habits 


Christ, but which, because they are habits, still have 
a power over him. If he simply casts them aside, he 
is fretted with the “ aching void” which they leave. 
The only safe way for him, is to push out the old 
habit with a new one. There must be no vacancy. 
The new and higher activity must supplant the old 
and lower one. _Two things, two influences, two mo- 
tives, two interests, cannot occupy the same place at 
the same time. He who has Christ’s work to attend 
to, will have no time for the Devil’s work. Where 


not be. 


Christ is, “the world, the flesh, and the devil” can- 


of that experience of ours and its lesson immediately 
fills our soul. We feel that we are indeed competent 
to give advice in this very case. We have worked 
the problem out under the painfulness of actual fact, 
Therefore we’ speak positively and with emphasis. 
“Take my word for it,” or “ You may be sure of one 
thing,” or “I know exactly what the result will be,” 
is the earnest asseveration that we feel ourselves to be 
prepared to make without any further consideration, 
Yet there are two fundamental and as yet unknown 
factors in the problem, which have not even occurred 
to us, much less have they had the consideration they 



















Not what a preacher says to his hearers, but what 
his hearers say to themselves, is of value in influen- 
cing those hearers’ lives. The mere utterance of truth 
in the ears of a listener is of itself powerless, either for 
good or evil. ‘ What shall it profit a man,” says the 
preacher impressively, “if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” Ninety-nine of his 
hearers nod appreciatively, and listen to hear some- 
thing else equally good. The hundredth hearer stops 
in his listening, repeats over to himself, “ What shall 
it profit—what shall it profit me?” and receives an 
impress upon his life as the result of his self-preached 
sermon. He is not yet a master-workman in the craft 
of soul-winners, who has not learned the art of making 
his hearers preach to themselves. 


Intelligent memorizing has its important place in 
the training of a child ; but unintelligent memorizing 
has no place there. Bible texts that are understood 
by a child can be profitably memorized by a child ; 
but no Bible text ought to be memorized by a child 
until the child has a fair understanding of the mean- 
ing of that text. And as it is with Bible texts, so it 
is with all statements of abstract truth. The proper 
mental order is first understanding, then memory. 
On this point there is now practical agreement among 
true educators of every name all the world over. 
From the days of Roger Ascham down to the present 
day there has been a steady growth of conviction in 
this direction. Head-master Thring of Uppingham 
School, who showed such power as a teacher, has 
emphasized this truth as positively as did John Locke 
or Isaac Watts. “ Perhaps considering what is almost 
universally done,” he says, “ the first rule to be laid 
down is a prohibition. Never try to fill the mind 
with lumber, under color of its being of use by and 
by. Lumber does not excite thought, lumber does 
not interest, lumber does breed disgust; nothing 
should be put into the mind which is not wanted im- 
mediately, and which is not also the easiest way of 
meeting the want. The pupil ought to be made to 
feel that thought is a pleasure and a power, and that 
learning means being taught to think by easy steps.” 
Unintelligent memorizing is often a positive barrier 
to learning ; it is never a fitting help to it. 


In giving advice to a friend, we frequently and 
naturally make a great mistake. We fail to remem- 
ber that we are advising another, who is not ourself. 
We have probably had an experience of our own in 
the very matter in regard to which our counsel is now 
being asked. This experience of ours has left its deep 
impression on our soul, and has possibly burned an 
ineffaceable lesson into our character. As soon as 





which he now recognizes as unworthy of a servant of 


deserve. Any solution that does not take these fac- 
tors into account is likely to be worthless, misleading, 
and the very reverse of sound. The first uncon- 
sidered factor is that of Circumstances and their un- 
derlying laws. Are the circumstances in the case 
now before us of such a nature that the laws which 
applied to our former experience will properly apply 
here? We have forgotten that “circumstances alter 
cases,” and that very frequently “cases are not 
parallel.” The second neglected factor is that of 
Personality. Is the friend whom we advise on the 
basis of our own experience such a person as that, 
even where the two cases are really parallel, he would 
be likely to experience what proved to be our experi- 
ence, and to be affected as we were affected? Where 
we failed, it may be in him to wrest a triumph. Or, 
on the other hand, the combination under which we 
achieved success may, to a nature like his, be the 
combination to sink him into disgrace. Whenever, 
therefore, we are called on to give counsel to another, 
it is necessary to overcome the temptation of recurring 
too quickly to ourself in its past experience. Let us 
think ourself into our friend’s place, considering his 
case well, and not be absorbed in thinking of a place, 
apparently similar, in which we once found ourselves, 
and so be led to speak finally and authoritatively 
solely from the memory and the lesson of that 
experience. 





THE PERENNIAL CHARM OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


It sometimes seems, when one turns his eyes back- 
ward along the centuries, as though no other proof 
of the divine element in Christianity were needed 
than its endurance through so many periods of big- 
otry and blood. “O Liberty! Liberty!” exclaimed 
Madame Roland, “ how many crimes are committed 
in thy name!” A similar remark is equally applica- 
ble when we think of those who have professed to 
guard and to exemplify “the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” Nominal Christians have found 
few sins too monstrous, and few pettinesses too frivo- 
lous, to be added to their scheme of a religion which 
was given to us by a just anda great God. Persecu- 
tion has run riot from the days of the perils St. 
Paul so graphically described to our own times. The 
simplicity of the truth which the Teacher gave his 
disciples has been overlaid by a monstrous fabric of 
medizval or modern dogma. There have been, all 
along the Christian centuries, traitors, and murderers, 
and sellers of benefices, and falsifiers of words, and 
ecclesiastical politicians. Christians have rivaled the 
suicidal asceticism of India, and popes have amassed 
the greatest collections of jewels the world ever saw. 








our anxious friend lays his case before us, the memory 





The seed of truth, again and again, has apparently 
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_ been crushed under the marble of pride, or disgraced 
beneath the muck-heap of sensuality. 

But the religion of Christ survives in perennial 
beauty, its springs of life as vital and pure as ever, 
and its simple secret the secret of eternity. It prof- 
fers, to-day, the one true remedy for avarice and the 
“ pride of the eye;” for anarchism and socialism ; 
for the dangers attending the assimilation of our 
immigrant population here in America; and for the 
imperilment of the life of that Czar who sees dynamite 
in a biscuit and poison in a cup of tea. Proud pope 
and hair-splitting theologian dogmatize and quarrel 
as of yore, but the spirit of persecution wanes; the 
killing letter recedes, while the life-giving spirit comes 

more and more to the front. Never was Christianity 
more needed than to-day, and never was it better able 
to do its work. A Boston church which is trying to 
solve the old problems in a new way, issues a little 
paper bearing on its title a picture of an electric light 
as well asa candle. The Lord of the lightning, of 
whom David sang so grandly in one of his cosmic 
psalms, is as mighty and as tender in the dying years 
of the nineteenth century as he was when he talked 
with Moses or approved his well-beloved Son. 

In particular, was the perpetual loveliness of the 
inner thought of our religion—the love which is 
greater than faith or hope—ever more apparent or 
more winsome than to-day? The very questions that 
are uppermost in our minds, in these years of national 
centennials in America, suggest charity as their ulti- 

‘ mate solution,—a solution as helpful and as necessary 
as when Christ and his apostles preached it of yore. 
It should brighten all discussions of political and 
social science; it utterly forbids all thought of 
national selfishness on the one hand, or the unmiti- 
gated “let alone” doctrine on the other. It refuses 
to separate the idea of righteousness and humanity 
from the price of a shirt, and it bids us think of the 
Chinese and the Indian as something more than mere 

'“ problems,” to be dismissed at the command of 
political expediency. It remembers that intelligence 
and rectitude must rule, and does not forget that the 
debased or ignorant cannot be permanently cured of 
sin by measures of rigid repression. It broods over 
Treland with the Saviour’s love; it turns toward 
Siberia with divine compassion. It speaks to the 
mine-owner and the breaker-boy ; it admonishes mas- 
ter and servant, father and child, “ Jews, Turks, infi- 
dels, and heretics,” as well as the “elect” of the 
city of God. ; 

' The sweet naturalness of Christ, here and now, is 
the mark of his chosen servants. How it shines from 
the serene face of the aged saint among her grand- 
children, and how it glorifies the sunny hair of the 
little child who turns to Christ’s kingdom as one to 
whom that kingdom belongs almost as of right! 
The graciousness of religion is as true a note of its 
sanctifying pcwer as is its whip of small cords, or its 
sternest rebuke. The development of the soul may 
80 proceed, with the help of prayer and daily striving, 
that acquired virtue shall seem more glorious than 
the perfected praise that comes from the lips of babes. 
“That vice may be uneasy, and even monstrous unto 
thee, let repeated good acts and long confirmed habits 
make virtue alitaost natural, or a second nature in 
thee.” Do we not all know some Christians with 
whom we seem absolutely unable to associate a 
thought of treachery, or venomous hate, or envy, or 
uncharitableness, to say nothing of grosser or external 
sin? They remind us of the proverb in Don Quixote: 
“Blood is an inheritance, virtue an acquisition.” 
Their descent, avcording to the world, may be from 
the humblest ancestry; but they belong to the aristoc- 
racy—what else does the “elect” mean ?—of God 
and his Christ. They have so learned and applied 
the lesson of the Master, that they are to-day proofs 
of the divinity of his creed. Important are catechis- 
ings and sermons and systematic theologies; more 
important still are “proof-texts” and analogies and 
the chain of the prophets’ testimonies. But the 
Church is a living thing as well as a historical de- 


but another name for its perennial charm—is not 
less truly visible in the converting strength which 
turns a sinner to righteousness in 1889, than in the 
transformation of a Saul to a Paul centuries ago. 
Our measure of spiritual progression or retrogres- 
sion, then, must include the thought whether, in 
these later days, when service is easier than of yore, 
our own lives exemplify the inner spirit of the re- 
ligion we prc‘ess, or which, though we are. ungrate- 
ful, has brought us the majority of the blessings we 
enjoy. If Christianity is becoming a second nature 
to us, we shall not only receive it, but necessarily 
bestow it upon others. After our restoration to the joy 
of God’s salvation, and our upholding with his Spirit, 
we may, we must, sing with the Psalmist: 
“Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, 
And sinners shall be converted unto thee,” 
Thus men become preachers and soul-winners, though, 
mayhap, they never distribute tracts on the horse- 
cars, or make queries concerning “ personal religion ” 
in the market-place or the hay-field. Having en- 
tered into the sunshine, and drunk of the Christian’s 
fount of perpetual youth, they unwittingly as well as 
wittingly outgive some part of what they have re- 
ceived. Attractiveness must attract, in religion as 
elsewhere; the charm must draw others to itself. 
Our sins and shortcomings are too well known to us; 
but not less is it a duty to strive toward our Father’s 
perfection,—in thought, toward the mind of Christ ; 
in word, toward the “clear, liquid tones that flow 
from pure lips and innocent hearts ;” in deed, toward 
the sanctification of the moment: 
“Now! it is gone,—our brief hours travel past, 
Each with its thought or deed, its Why or How,— 
But know, each parting hour gives up a ghost, 
To dwell within thee—an eternal Now! 
or, as Shelley said to. To-morrow: 
“Tn thy place—ah! well-a-day ! 
We find the thing we fled—To-day ;” 
and the charm of religion is for that very thing, as 
well as for the days of the apostles or the thousand 
years of the ruling saints. Otherwise, as time goes 
on, we accumulate naught but the bitterness of the 
“Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain.” 
“What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes by,” 
said an eminent historian, lately dead, “is the love 
and grace and tenderness of it; not its wit and clever- 
ness and grandeur of knowledge.” And love is light, 
and we are—or ought to be—the light of the world. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


It is very easy to be perplexed over questions that 
have no basis of factinthem. Itis very hard to explain 
just why there is a state of things that does not exist. 
If only those who are in perplexity of mind would stop 
to inquire whether the cause of their perplexity is in 
fact or in fancy, they would, in many an instance, find 
their perplexity resolved by that very inquiry. Thus a 
New York correspondent asks : 

Please tell why the International Sunday-school lessons are 
not taken from John’s Gospel as well as from the others, 

But the International Sunday-school lessons are taken 
from John’s Gospel as well as from the others. A glance 
at the lesson lists of the past fifteen years would have 
given proof of this fact. 


Many a popplar custom of to-day is a survival of a 
custom of so long ago that its origin and meaning are 
lost sight of. The attempt to track auch popular cus- 
toms to their original sources, is one of the endeavors of 
.the students of “ folk-lore,’”—who include a large number 
of careful scholars on both sides of the ocean. If, for 
example, we were to follow up our ordinary wedding 
customs, both formal and informal, from the wearing of a 
bridal veil, or the giving away of the bride, to the throw- 
ing an old shoe after the newly married couple, we should 
find that they went back to a very different state of 
society in the East, in days long before Abraham. 
Similarly we might find, that the use of a horseshoe as a 
symbol of good luck was a survival of the use of the 
crescent as a symbol of the goddess Astarte, In the 
line of such research as this, a correspondent from Nova 
Scotia makes the following interesting suggestion: 

Tn the very interesting article in a recent issue of The Sun- 





velopment; and its supernatural power—which is 





Miserere at Rome,” the last paragraph, describing the closing 
of the service, says: ‘All the cardinals and guests stamped or 
rustled their feet with a scraping noise on the uncovered floor.” 
And thereupon the writer gives an explanation of this custom, 
which hardly seems to me satisfactory. Whilst the music used 
on the occasion of this service is comparatively modern, yet the 
service itself is probably ancient, and so may have had an 
Eastern origin. In this case, may not the “ridiculous termina- 
tion” be a perpetuation of the custom of shaking off the dust 
from the feet as a mark of disapprobation of, or a witness 
against, some person or act? Thus, in the present case, a show- 
ing of detestation of the tragedy commemorated is in this man- 
ner kept up, though its original meaning is forgotten through 
the course of ages. I offer the suggestion in the thought that 
some other of your readers may think it is worth considering. 








“ Lord, teach us how to pray,” is a petition that might 
well be offered to-day by those who are set to lead others 
in extemporaneous prayer. There are public prayers 
which are directed at the audience, and there are public 
prayers which are little else than individual soliloquies. 
A Massachusetts reader refers to one style of public 
prayer which he deems peculiarly out of place. Thus: 

There is one suggestion concerning the leading of the Sun- 
day-school in prayer which I have never seen in your timely 
articles on the subject, and which I think well worth the 
making. It is that the leader avoid expounding the lesson for 
the day in the opening prayer. The fault is more common in 
teachers than in superintendents, although the latter are by no 
means exempt. It is manifestéd somewhat in this wise: ‘‘O 
Lord! we thank thee that thou hast taught us’”’—and then fol- 
lows an exposition of the first point of the lesson; “ Lord, help 
us ever to remember ”’—and then follows an enforcement of tlie 
second point; ‘ Above-all, may we never forget”’—and then 
the third point, and so on. If this ever has a place, it is in the 
closing prayer, and should then be done very sparingly; but at 
the opening of the school, it is unfair to the teachers, and is 
hardly a thoughtful presentation of the wants of the school 
for the day and hour. 


It is true, on the one hand, that an opening prayer.in 
the Sunday-school ought not to be made a teaching 
address on the lesson. It is true, on the other hand, 
that an opening prayer in the Sunday-school ought to 
be conceived and phrased in the line of thought of the 
lesson theme of the day. How to lead in prayer with a 
due regard to the necessities and the proprieties of the 
occasion is a question of serious and practical importance, 
No one ought to be asked to perform this duty at the 
opening of a Sunday-school who has not been previously 
notified of the purpose of calling on him. And no one 
ought to attempt the performance of this duty who has 
not given the subject specific thought and earnest prayer 
in advance. 


There are surely enough puzzling questions in connec- 
tion with the Bible story to-occupy any intelligent mind, 
without adding to their number puzzles that are no 
puzzles. Yet, as a rule, there is quite as much discus- 
sion over supposed difficulties in the Bible text as there 
is over real difficulties, For instance, hundreds of com- 
mentators have tried to explain why the woman of 
Samaria made the journey all the way from Sychar to 
Jacob’s Well, for water, when she might have found 
water so much nearer. A glance at the text would, 
however, show that that well was in a grain-field, and 
that those who worked in that field, or who supplied 
the workers there, came to that well for water because 
they did not want to go to the city of Sychar every time 
they needed drink. And now a Vermont reader proffers 
an explanation of a fact that needs no explanation, but 
which has puzzled many a mind that liked to be puzzled. 
He says: 

I see by the lesson calendar that the time is come for the 
regular discussion of why torches (John 18 ; 3) should be neces- 
sary ata time of full moon. May I ask whether anything is 
more likely than that the moon was clouded in? Mark (Mark 
14 : 54) speaks of the light of the fire in the high-priest’s court, 
If this was an unroofed court, the light of the fire could hardly 
have been noticeable with the full moon shining at its mid- 
night height. Luke 22: 53 and John 13: 30 give the impres+ 
sion of a dark night; so do these torches j 80, to my mind, does 
the fitness of the thing itself; and I do not see why this is 
impossible, if the moon were only clouded in. 

Apart:from any question of a clouded moon, torches 
would be needed in a search for a person who was sup- 
posed to be keeping out of sight in the heavy shadows 
of the low-reaching and broad-spreading olive-trees in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Why, a lantern is actually 
taken by'some intelligent Americans when they go into 
their own cellars at noonday; and, in the case under 
discussion, the clearer the shining of the moon, the 
heavier the shadows under the dense olive-trees, Hence 
it is the most natural thing in the world that men who 
went to hunt for a man in the shadows should carry 





day School Times, by Dr. Charles 8S. Robinson, entitled “The 


torches with them, even when the moon was at its full, 
























































BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


Two delvers into Thought in time of youth 

Were set on solving all of God’s great truth ; 

So bent their brows and rifled many tomes, 

And strove to picture out the heavenly homes 

And which the wrong way thither, which the sooth, 


So one waxed old, still puzzling; still perplext, 
Peering between the lines of every text, 

And when he came to die he hardly knew 
Whether the grass was green, the heavens blue, 
Or what it was so long his brain had vext. 


The other, wearied with his thinking deep, 
Saw, o’er the way, a creature who did weep 
In sorrow sore; whereat he stept across, 
And did what in him lay to heal his loss: 
And lo! the brain-born questions fell asleep, 


And slumbered long; till, after many years 
Wherein his smile had sweetened untold tears, 
His death-day found him lying like a child 
All unafraid, and with a look so mild, 

Yet full of knowledge, as to quell all fears, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DR. LASSERRE AT TRAFALGAR. 
BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times were in- 
terested, a few months ago, in reading the marvelous 
story of Henri Lasserre, who has given to the people of 
France a fascinating version of the four Gospels, The 
following incident in his father’s life (now made public 
for the first time) will shed new lustre on the name 
Lasserre. 

On the 2ist of October, 1805, the English fleet en- 
countered the United French and Spanish squadrons in 
the battle of Trafalgar. During the progress of that 
battle, a furious storm arose, and continued to rage when 
the cannon had ceased to roar. 

The. Berwick, a French frigate, on which Dr. Lasserre 
was surgeon-major, had been seriously damaged in the 
combat. The captain and second in command had been 
killed. The frigate had been pierced through and 
through like a sponge, and at the close of the engage- 
ment the cry arose from the survivors, “The ship is 
sinking !” 

Dr. Lasserre had been busy for many hours in cutting 
off shattered arms and legs, and in dresging the wounds 
of the victims that lay around him, when suddenly he 
heard, above the groans of the wounded and the sound 
of the storm, the wild cry, “The ship is sinking! Every 
man to the pumps!” 

The united efforts of the diminished crew were un- 
availing, and the vessel began gradually to settle down. 
A great ship, however, does not go to the bottom sud- 
denly, like a scallop-shell. The water increased in spite 
of the pumping, but increased slowly. The storm raged 
tempestuously, though as yet it had not reached its 
greatest force. 

The defeat of the united French and Spanish squadrons 
was complete, and the Berwick, whose masts were broken, 
could no longer manceuvre, and stood almost alone in 
front of the-British fleet. The condition of the shat- 
tered, sinking ship became desperate. Suddenly the cry 
rose again above the sound of the hurricane, “ Launch 
all the boats!” 

Of the frigate’s boats there were scarcely two that 
remained seaworthy. These were launched, but it was 
painfully evident that they could not accommodate the 
entire crew. It was necessary to make a selection, and 
those who were able, forced their way into the boats. 
They called on Dr. Lasserre to accompany them. He 
replied: 

“I am captain of the wounded, and I wish either to 
be saved with them, or to perish with them.” 

“How absurd! how mad!” they cried impatiently. 

“Either take my wounded, whom I cannot leave and 
will not leave, or go without me,” he responded. _ 

The wounded men were crowdéd between decks, and 
it would have been absolutely impossible to have had 
them embarked under the circumstances, 

Dr. Lasserre, having voluntarily made the sacrifice of 
his life, remained on the sinking ship. The two boats 
departed without him; but they were suddenly swamped 
by the tempest, and the entire effective crew of the Ber- 
wick perished. 

About an hour after the crew had abandoned the 
Berwick, Dr. Lasserre was standing on the deck, looking 
out on the wild, sweltering sea, when suddenly he saw 


bounding over the waves towards him. The commander 
of the pinnace called for the doctor. 
you your safety if you will come aboard our ship.” 


on one condition,—that all my wounded shall be removed 
to your ship before me,” 


we are caught in a hurricane, and we have no time to 
make a number of trans-shipments. It is impossible.” 


force, but he cried, “I shall throw myself into the sea 
if you attempt to seize me.” 


shell, and the wounded were lying without surgical aid. 
pared to plunge, “ but you must first take my wounded.” 


Lasserre’s conditions. 
sinking vessel, and by the help of the doctor proceeded 
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“‘T am the doctor,” replied Lasserre. 
“Very good,” said the English captain. “We offer 


“T accept your offer gratefully,” said Lasserre, “ but 


“Tmpossible!” said the English captain. ‘“ You see 


The English sailors prepared to take Lasserre by 


The doctor in the English ship had been killed by a 
“T wish to go with you,” cried Lasserre, ‘as he pre- 


When threats proved of no avail, the captain accepted 
The English sailors boarded the 


to remove the wounded, But the little pinnace was too 
small to take all on board, and it had to make four voy- 
ages before all the wounded Frenchmen were safely con- 
veyed aboard the English ship. 

As the removal proceeded, the storm increased in 
violence, and the difficulty of getting the men from the 
one ship to the other increased, It was a work requir- 
ing great patience, courage, and endurance. At last 
Lasserre saw every one of his men safely removed, and 
himself alone on the foundering ship. When narrating 
the story in after years, he always spoke of the over- 
whelming desire to live that possessed him as he saw the 
last boat-load of his men move off from him, and found 
himself alone on the foundering ship. He stood on the 
deck over which the waves surged and swept. He 
watched the last cargo deposited in the English vessel, 
and the little pinnace coming towards him, now on the 
crest of some mountain wave, now in the trough of the 
sea, and, fearing lest it might be dashed against the sink- 
ing Berwick, he flung himself into the sea, and swam 
with all his might towards the returning boat, A strong 
English hand seized him, and drew him into the boat, 
which sped like an arrow to the English vessel. 

The story of Lasserre’s devotion to. his wounded had 
preceded him, and the English received him with a ring- 
ing cheer. The captain pressed his handinsilence. The 
officers placed dry clothes at his service, several press- 
ing upon him their own top-coats, as they vied with each 
other in acts of kindness. While receiving the hearty 
English welcome, Dr. Lasserre noticed a sudden sensa- 
tion among the officers. He turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion in which they were looking. The broken masts of 
the Berwick were disappearing beneath the waves. 

Dr. Lasserre attended to the wounded English sailors 
with as much skill and tenderness as he had shown to 
his own wounded countrymen. The English in return 
loaded him with presents, and set him free at Gibraltar, 
with one companion, who was liberated for his sake. 
Lasserre and his companion marched on foot through 
the length of Spain, and reached France and home long 
after they had been given up as lost, 


Woolsthorpe, Norwood, London. 





THE LESSON OF THE HANDS. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In the second volume of his autobiography, the poet 
Goethe offers a very interesting account of a visit he 
made in Zurich, where for the month he enjoyed the 
hospitality of Lavater, the famous physiognomist.. He 
relates with an amusing candor the awkwardness he 
sometimes felt as the characteristic habit of his host 
thrust itself on his observation. He says he did not like 
the way in which this strange man dissected any faces 
he happened to meet; it was not at all in his vein. But 
with a generous sense of his talents he admitted that 
Lavater’s mind was an imposing one. He desired 
Goethe’s help in making his new book. Hence the poet 
found himself very soon, and almost unconsciously, sub- 
mitting to his influence, and even setting himself to work 
in watching eyes and noses, foreheads and mouths, in 
detail, and weighing their relations. 

Lavater did this from necessity, as he was the author 
of a fresh science, and so had to give an accurate account 
of what he himself had discerned so clearly. But Goethe 
never really got over a sort of shyness in doing his duty. 
He admits that to him it always seemed like a trick, a 
piece of espionage, to attempt to analyze a man into his 
elements before his face, and so get on the track of his 








of personal constraint in Lavater’s presence; for he 
feared this great master would read his reserves and: 
know his thoughts by possessing himself of his looks 
and features, 

It would appear that this enthusiast once thought of 
including a knowledge of something besides faces in his 
science of physiognomy, if we are to judge from his forms 
of procedure. Goethe comments upon his inquisitive 
ness also concerning human hands. He relates that on 
ordinary Sundays after the sermon, it was Lavater’s duty 
as an ecclesiastic to hold the short-handled velvet alms- 
bag before each worshiper as the end of the service was 
reached, and return a blessing to him as he departed for 
the pious gift he put in. One day he caught himself 
watching the fingers and palms of those who passed him 
on the way out. And he proposed to. himself, without 
gazing up at the faces as they dropped in the coins, he 
would observe carefully only their hands, and by them 
see if he could judge silently of the forms of their owner, 
and so try to discern their dispositions and feelings. Not 
only the shape of the fingers, but the peculiar and 
habitual action of the individual in offering his money, 
was noted by this strange man; and Goethe says he had 
much to communicate to him afterwards as to the con- 
clusions he formed. 
It makes one uncomfortable to think of it; but this 
was only the freak of a skilful observer of human nature 
in the interest of scientific knowledge. Still, it makes 
us recall the incident recorded in the New Testament, 
when Jesus Christ stood quietly beside the treasury and 
saw the rich man put in his brass coin and a poor widow 
put in her seventh part of the same, and made his quiet 
comment on it afterwards: “ And Jesus sat over against 
the treasury, and beheld how the people cast money into 
the treasury: and many that were rich cast in much, 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which muke a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That this poor widow hath cast more in than all 
they which have cast into the treasury. For all they 
did cast in of their abundance: but she of her want did 
cast in all that she had, even all her living.” 

Is it likely that a science could be constructed which 
would lay down those signs and rules by which one’s 
character might be detected? We must never forget 
that, artistically speaking, the hands are really among 
the most significant and expressive indexes of human’ 
disposition and temper. Even fitful flashes of feeling, 
and sometimes the deepest wrestlings of emotional de- 
light or distress, will manifest their force in the tremu< 
lous quiverings of the fingers. Life evidences itself and 
perpetuates itself in these pliant members of our bodies, 
Hands often proclaim a biography, fix an origin, exhibit 
a pedigree, show an occupation. A Christian friend, 
while passing thé common greeting with an old man the 
other day, noticed that some of his fingers were quite out 
of curve, bent inward, and he had not the power of 
straightening them. He was on such familiur terms as 
that he could allude to the peculiarity without offense, 
and he asked how the slight disfigurement came about. 
The aged millionaire said frankly: “In these crooked 
fingers I think I could find a good text for a talk to chil- 
dren. For more than a score of years I used to drive a 
stage with four horses in hand and over difficult hills, 
and such bent joints prove the effect of youthful habits, 
which fix themselves in our bodies as well as in our 
souls. The fingers you see are all awry because I hel@. 
too tight reins on others; perhaps other children’s fingers 
are crooked because some mistaken men keep holding 
too tight reins upon them.” Then the cheerful old 
coach-driver went on his way chuckling with gentle 
complacence to think such a witty thought had come to 
him when he was driven for an answer; for it was a good 
thought full of suggestion. Is it not true that repeated 
acts become a habit, and habit is our second nature? 
Once acquired, a gait, a twitch, a turn of the head, a cast 
of the eye, fixes itself, and so indexes a peculiarity of 
either history or mental bias, Crooked fingers are only 
a sign, like crooked tempers of men and women, 

Then there are better signs; fortunately these are 
self-perpetuating, like the others. One of the most 
thoughtful of our modern writers is accustomed, some- 
times, when he contributes to the public journals, to 
call himself ‘“‘The Spectator.” Under this name he 
generally tells a quaint or amusing story of something 
he has observed. Once there came this to his notice: 
“ The Spectator was visiting a sick friend the other day, 
when his attention was suddenly arrested by the appear- 
ance of the invalid’s hands. A few weeks before they 
had been in no way very noticeable. Now illness was 





visible in every line, in their transparent look, in the 








an English pinnace, manned by five English sailors, 


hidden moral peculiarities. This gave him a measure 





slightly drawn skin, and the languid curve of the fingers, 
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Not. one feature of that patient’s face showed more 
strongly the ravages of disease than did those passive 
white hands, laid listlessly out on the coverlet. The 
gypsies are not without some philosophy when they pro- 
fess to read character from the palms. I have known of 
persons who cherished as strong objections to the close 
serutiny of their open hands as they did to the reading 
of their private diaries.” 

Why would it not be a wise thing for all of us to take 
up an unobtrusive but searching study of hands as in- 
dexes of character? It is not necessary to suspect every- 
body; indeed, one of the noblest uses of all our acquisi- 
tions in this direction would be found in their effectiveness 
to stay suspicion at the outset. Dean Stanley once 
quoted the adage that is often given as the highest reach 
of prudent wisdom: “ Always look on your best friends 
with the thought that they may one time become your 
worst enemies.” And then he remarked, “It is for us 
to reverse this maxim, and rather say, ‘Look on your 
worst enemies with the thought that they may one day 
become your best friends.’” Perhaps it is true, as some 
enthusiasts have preached, that there is such a thing as 
“4 gospel of the hands.” Possibly we might grow kinder 
and gentler by avoiding the eye which is apt to flash so 
swiftly, and the cheek so quick to frown or flush with 
the mounting blood of passion, and chiefly the lips that 
fling words so recklessly at times, and fasten our alert 
observation upon the calm fingers of a stranger’s hands 
before we pronounce him to be untrustworthy, or decide 
to refuse him our hearts. Hands are stancher than eye 
or mouth; faith may be found in the hands. And poor 
human nature is ever putting itself at its worst when 
most is at stake; and there are moments when every 
person seems his own enemy. George Herbert always 
sings a verse of caution which brings a comfort: 

“Oh, what a thing is man! how far from power, 
From settled peace and rest! 
He is some twenty several men at least, 
Each several hour!” 


Now, we may as well admit that, if hands are indexes 
of character, it will necessarily be true that they will 
become symbols of help given to our fellowmen. Once 
I sat upon a platform beside John B. Gough, just before 
he rose to speak, and my eyes rested for a curious instant 
on his shoulder nearest to mine. He caught my expres- 
éion, and suddenly asked in his nervous way, “ What are 
you looking at?” And I replied in a whisper, “Only 
at the spot where Stratton’s hand rested when he came 
after you that morning.” Then the whole face of that 
wonderful orator instinctively reflected my sympathy, 
aweeping its thought into a smile of almost celestial ten- 
derness and grateful remembrance. When a touch upon 
his shoulder was felt from a man like Stratton, the poor 
drunkard took hope and cheer, and from that hour his 
upward path was clear. 

At home, here on the mantel in my study, is lying the 
plaster cast of a hand,—large, rough, and brawny. The 
label affixed to it tells a stranger who happens to call on 
me that it represents the hand of Lincoln,—Abraham 
Lincoln, the President of the nation. The artist says in 
a few lines of explanation: “The right hand I cast at 
his own house in Springfield, soon after his nomination. 
The evening before, he had received the committee an- 
nouncing to him the result of the convention at Chicago, 
and an immense concourse of people with them. He 
shook hands with thei all in his hearty manner, and I 
think this hand was a little swollen in consequence. 
The stick which he holds is only a point of a broom- 
handle that he himself whittled off from it with a jack- 
knife.” 

There, upon my shelf, lies the hand. Ministers do 
not receive much preaching; it is wise to keep a sermon 
up somewhere, so that they could see one, if they cannot 
hear it, That hand isa sermon to me. It once signed 
a proclamation which emancipated three millions of 
people. The fingers there are rather clumsy; but they 
gave a gold eagle tu a dying man upon Pennsylvania 

Avenue, in Washington. That hand touched the hat of 
the President to a freedman in the city of Richmond, 
with a due recognition of the courtesy which a poor 
black man showed tohim. Itisin history that Abraham 
Lincoln saved the life of a Vermont boy in the war, who 


pain. A few men, as the world runs, see what they 
accomplish; most men do not. 
New York City. 





THE SONG-BIRD. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD, 


A barren stretch of sunless land, 
No tree, no flower ; 

Bleak, sullen desolation spanned 
By skies that lower. 


And far above, from earth remote, 
Where clouds belong, 

A tiny bird with happy note 
Burst into song. 


And oh! sad soul, there is for thee 
A lesson hidden ; 

Though all thy life a desert be, 
And bloom forbidden, 


Remember, though thy fate be sad, 
No joyance bringing, 

The darkest day will seem more glad 
If birds are singing. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





THE FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL DAYS OF A 
CABINET OFFICER. 


BY THE REV. E. MORRIS FERGUSSON. 


One snowy Christmas morning, more than forty years 
ago, a young man started out to canvass a sparsely set- 
tled neighborhood in the south-western extremity of 
Philadelphia, with a view to starting a Sunday-school. 
The outlook. was favorable; and so, a few weeks after- 
wards, on a bright Sunday afternoon in January, 1847, 
the school was duly organized, in the Landreth 
school building, at what is now the corner of Twenty- 
third and Federal Streets. The superintendent, Mr. 
John A. Neff, brought with him a little band of workers 
from Trinity Lutheran Church, Passyunk; and, with 
six teachers and thirty-eight scholars, the school was 
fairly under way. 

No remarkable events distinguished the early history 
of this school. The attendance never rose much beyond 
a hundred. The same difficulties, and the same encour- 
agements, were met with here as are met with in almost 
every similar enterprise. The earnest young superin- 
tendent, as he trudged out, twice every Sunday, through 
the soft clay mud that the dwellers in “the Neck” know 
so well, never imagined that he was doing anything else 
than serving his Master faithfully in a humble and 
constricted field of labor. He certainly did not realize 
that it was to be his privilege to put the first molding 
touches to a life whose career of Christian usefulness has 
already multiplied his teacher’s influence a thousand fold. 

Among the thirty-eight scholars whose names appear 
on the first page of the school’s register, were two boys, 
John and William, from the home of Nelson Wana- 
maker, a proprietor of one of the numerous brickyards 
that then adorned the neighborhood. Coming from a 
Christian household, the children had been carefully 
trained; and their regular attendance, and faithful 
preparation of the memory-lessons which then formed 
the staple of Sunday-school instruction, were a constant 
encouragement to the superintendent. The long road 
that led from their house to the school was guiltless of 
either paving or foot-walk; and in muddy times, the 
only way to make progress at all was to “ post-and-rail 
it” along the fence at the side,—a proceeding in which 
the boys became quite expert. In summer, the school- 
house was an attractive spot; it was surrounded with a 
hedge of blooming hawthorn, and shaded by half a dozen 
old trees, while a heavy wistaria vine hung its folds over 
the porch. But within, the room had that air of uninvit- 
ing dreariness that seems to pertain to district schools 
everywhere; and the only thing that made it a happy 
place for the children was the love and labor of the 
faithful workers. 

John Nelson Wanamaker—on the death of his grand- 





fell asleep on his post, after hours of wearing toil, and 
was a condemned culprit for it. He was to be shot, and 
the President sent to the officer by telegraph to pardon 
him; that hand wrote the despatch a little after mid- 
night. Just look at the cast over again; there is all 
force and fire and gentleness and love in those fingers. 
Words are in their place good, frequently very good; 
but sometimes deeds are better, because more effective. 
Providence puts continually in our pathway an easy 
opportunity for doing much to lift and help a brother in 





father John he discarded his middle name, but he was 
| known in the school as “ John Nelson,” to distinguish 
|him from John Wesley Wanamaker, his uncle, who 
was also one of the original thirty-eight—soon became 
the leading spirit in the school. His quiet earnest- 
ness, his determination to finish whatever he began, 
ani his power and desire to be a leader, are alike re- 
membered by those who were his schoolmates. “John 
was always a great help to me, from the beginning,” says 
his superintendent; and, as his position as a Christian 


| 


a positive character soon made its influence felt in 
the school. ‘ 

And if John was a help to his superintendent, his 
superintendent soon had a chance to be a help to him. 
“Mr. Neff,” said his mother, one day, when the boy was 
not yet twelve years old, ‘‘I want you to find my John a 
good place in a store; somewhere near where you are, so 
that you can keep an eye on him.” So, with his kind 
superintendent’s assistance, the little fellow soon got a 
position in the bookstore of Troutman and Hayes, (then) 
No. 193 Market Street, a few doors below Fifth, and 
next door to Mr. Neff’s own place of business. Mr. 
Wanamaker’s subsequent remarkable career as a success- 
ful merchant and a public citizen is better known to the 
general community than this incident of his earliest 
Sunday-school membership; but it is interesting to note 
that it was from his Sunday-school relationship that that 
career received its first direction. 

While still a member of this school, Mr. Wana- 
maker united with the Chambers Presbyterian Church, 
Broad and Sansom Streets. It was from this church 
that he started out, when not yet twenty years old, to 
put in practice the lessons of his early Sunday-school 
days, by founding the Bethany Sunday-school and 
Church, in a neglected district to the north of the 
Landreth School. About this time occurred an anni- 
versary at the old Sunday-school; and Mr. Neff, who is 
a poet in his way, wrote out and read at the meeting a 
rhythmical description of the former members, which 
contains the following lines: 


“ And of this list, twelve names we write, 
Who with the church did each unite ; 
Two teach in Western prairies wide, 
One lingers near, and at our side, 
Whose work is reaching far around, 
Whose love for souls scarce knows a bound, 
As if to see what one can do, 

He starts a church,—will fill it, too.” 


The 1,400 names now on the roll of Bethany Church, 
with the 2,500 members of its Sunday-school, would 
seem to be asufficient fulfilment of this curious prophecy. 
The Landreth Sunday-school has continued its quiet 
work until to-day. At one time the school-directors of 
the district withdrew their permission for the school to 
use the building, and for several months the sessions 
were held in a vacant house near by. In 1865 the build- 
ing was partially burned; but it was soon rebuilt on a 
more modern pattern, and the work of the Sunday- 
school went on. At its twenty-fourth anniversary, in 
1871, the care of the Sunday-school was formally assumed 
by its vigorous offspring ; Mr. Wanamaker, on behalf of 
Bethany Sunday-school, receiving from the hands of 
Mr. Neff the simple insignia of the superintendent’s 
office. The school now forms a part of Grace Presby- 
terian Church; and although it is not likely to be the 
pioneer of another Bethany Mission, it is faithfully dis- 
charging its own duty to the growing population by 
which it is surrounded. 

A few days ago, on the evening of May 16, 1889, it was 
my privilege to attend a reunion of the members of the 
school. Mr. Neff, who signalized his withdrawal from 
the first school by founding another the next Sunday, 
and who has lost neither his zeal for the work nor his 
love for his boys and girls, had sent out notices to the 
numerous survivors of the early days; and on the ap- 
pointed evening about fifty of the old scholars gathered 
within the walls of the Landreth School. Many had 
come long distances to greet their old school friends,—one 
gentleman, Mr. John Wesley Wanamaker, coming all 
the way from Missouri to attend the meeting. It was 
hoped that the ‘school’s most distinguished member 
might also be present; but a telegram received from him 
at the last moment informed us that pressing public busi- 
ness detained him in Washington, and obliged him to 
forgo the anticipated pleasure of meeting his well-re- 
membered superintendent and schoolmates at the scene 
of their earliest labors together. The program, arranged 
by the superintendent, included fhe recitation of the- 
Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm, and the 
singing, to the same old tunes, of the hymns sung at 
the first meeting of the school,— Hear ye not a voice 
from heaven,” “ Many voices seem to say,” “Great God, 
our feeble efforts own,” and “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains.” Every one present seemed to feel the spell 
of old times; and after a warm greeting from the super- 
intendent, one after another of the old scholars rose to 
add his quota to the recollections of the hour, 

It was natural that the early sayings and doings of Mr. 
Wanamaker should form the theme of most of the remin- 
iscences. His uncle told how he and John once ran as 
candidates for the office of treasurer of the school, and 








was never in doubt, it is not to be wondered at that such 
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tears when the choice of the scholars fell upon the older 
boy. Another “boy” testified to the influence that Mr. 
Wanamaker had exerted upon him. “I think John 
Wanamaker was the best boy I ever came in contact 
with,” said he; “I never respected a boy as I respected 
him.” A schoolmate told how, one afternoon, in the 
day-school held in the same building, a perplexing prob- 
lem in “the rule of three” confronted the class, and at 
the hour of closing, John was still face to face with the 
difficulty. After waiting half an hour, the teacher urged 
John to postpone the solution of a question to which he 
himself was confessedly unequal; but the champion was 
not to be so moved. “No, indeed,” he replied; “I’m 
going to finish this sum before I go home; and if you 
leave the key with me, I’ll bring it around to your house 
when I get done.” With such resolution, success was a 
foregone conclusion; and, shortly after six o’clock, the 
boy carried the key to the master’s house in triumph. 
As an illustration of Mr. Wanamaker’s leadership 
among his fellows, a handsome family Bible was pro- 
duced, bearing the superintendent’s name, which had 
been presented to him by the school on the occasion of 
one.of its first picnics. ‘It was all John’s doing,” said 
the superintendent; and the dedication, in Mr. Wana- 
maker’s handwriting, “Presented by the teachers and 
pupils of the Trinity Branch Sabbath School to John A. 
Neff, as a testimony of their respect for him as a Super- 
intendent and a Christian,” bore witness to the assertion. 
The old records of the school were spread out upon 
the table, and formed an interesting study to the men 
and women who gathered around them to turn the care- 
fully kept pages, and to scan again the once coveted 
marks that told of faithful attendance and lessons well 
prepared. They are interesting no less to the student of 
Sunday-school history; and, as a chapter in the biography 
of a man of mark, they suggest thoughts that many more 
may take to heart. Which one of the hundred thousand 
Sunday-schools of America is now rearing up the man 
or the woman who is to carry forward the work that John 
Wanamaker and others like him have begun? And what 
Sunday-school worker can say, in the light of the honor 
that has been reflected upon those fading marks, that his 
place in the work of leading the children of America to 
Christ, and of training them for Christian service, is to 
be a humble one? 
Philadelphia. 





PRAYER IN THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
BY FANNIE H. GALLAGHER.’ 


Once I was making a short visit in a primary room. 
Just as the exercises closed, and the children were look- 
ing about for hats and mittens, the teacher exclaimed, 
“Oh, we’ve forgot to say something!” Then, with wide- 
open eyes, in the same tone in which she would have 
said “ Button up your jackets before you go out into the 
cold,” she read out of a book a prayer quite suitable for 
such a time, but which the children repeated without one 
particle of reverence in tone or manner, looking, mean- 
while, some of them, for a missing mitten or a lost gar- 
ment. The “Amen” was followed by a rush for the door. 

Once, again, I was in a primary room at the beginning 
of the service, when the teacher was leading the little 
ones in an opening prayer most appropriate to their 
wants and experiences. The silence was broken by the 
assistant teacher, a real “mother in Israel” in most 
respects, and who had taught such~a class more years 
than some of you younger teachers have lived, 

What did she do? Tore open a great package of 
papers, with no little noise, and proceeded to fold and 
arrange for distribution. 

It is such occurrences as these I have noted that lead 
me to wonder whether we, as primary teachers, are doing 
all we can to teach our little ones to pray. 

I suppose we shall all agree that the Lord’s Prayer 
should be taught and reverently repeated at least once a 
Sunday, but not always at the beginning of the exercise, 
_and not always at the close. Haven’t you noticed that 
the “unexpected” always interests the children? If 
we do things a little differently one day from another, 
they are less apt to grow weary. I think it is so even 

with the prayer. 

On a bright day, when it is just a pleasure to be alive 
and well, what so easy as to draw from them by a few 
natural questions a prayer of thanksgiving, a petition 
for pardon and blessing? They will tell us quickly for 
what they want to thank God, for what they are sorry, 
what blessings they desire; and, as we utter each peti- 
tion, they will repeat it earnestly and reverently, if we 
are earnest and reverent. 

But sometimes when the lesson is one the children 


to lead them gently along to the very truth we most wish 
them to take into their souls, then I think prayer may 
mean the most for them and us. 
easy from the earnest word to the earnest prayer, that 
they can be led along almost unconsciously to utter a 
fervent petition for help. 


spell too rudely, and I am sure our little ones would not 


The transition is so 


Then we might sing a quiet song, not to break the 


forget nor lose the effect of that simple prayer. 

There are probably many in our classes who never 
pray athome. This is particularly true in city schools, 
and more or less in all our schools, Jesus taught his 
disciples; not only to pray “Our Father,” but, by ex- 
ample and precept, the value of secret prayer. To think 
of a child sitting in one of our primary classes for six 
months or a year, and yet never knowing how to pray 
by his bedside at home! To think of our spending 
hours in teaching songs and verses which they may, or 
may not, fully understand, and neglecting to teach them 
one simple petition such as “Give me a new heart, for 


which is planted. Even the earth bringeth forth, “first 
the blade, then the ear; after that the full corn in the 
ear.” What husbandman “immediately putteth in the 
sickle,” until the fruit is brought forth, until “the harvest 
is come”? “In the morning sow thy seed;” but do not 
expect to gather your sheaves in its first watch. 

“And the Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
God, and into the patient waiting for Christ”—in a 
boy’s heart. 

Freeport, Til. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE LEFT-OUT PART. 
BY CLARISSA POTTER. 











Mamie was learning to cook. She was twelve years 
old, and her mother had said, “Surely, a girl so old as 
that ought to know how to make good bread and cake.” - 





Jesus’ sake!” 
And yet we do it, fellow-teachers! We are so anxious 


So, every baking-morning, she was expected to spend one 
hour in the pantry, watching and helping her mother 
put together the ingredients of plain, wholesome food, 
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to develop the lesson plan in the best way, to introduce 

the motion-songs in the right place, to teach the Com- 

mandments and Beatitudes perfectly, that we often for- 

get to ask, “How many of you pray morning and 

night?” “ How many know how to pray ?” 

Of course, we do want to teach our best, and do our 

best, and all these things which we wish to teach are 

important, and we must work away at them a little now, 

a good deal then, and get as near perfection as possible; 

but I think “their angels ” will be more glad to see one 
neglected child taught to bow the knee in simple prayer 
each day, than to know they could repeat scores of songs 
or psalms, perhaps imperfectly understood. 

Then I think it helps, sometimes, to remind them of 
the one truth which we most wish to remember all the 
week, in this way: “Let us turn it into a prayer, and 
ask God to help us to do it each day till we meet again.” 
I have found sometimes the children remember when 
the teacher has forgotten. 

If we are not ambitious to teach too many things, if 
we are willing to have classes that perhaps will not 
show off well on public occasions, because we have been 
too busy and too much in earnest to teach them show 
pieces, if we lead them to know what prayer is, to lift 
their hearts and voices reverently together, to kneel 
night and morning for secret prayer, we have done 
much, and God will bless them and us. 

Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 





A BOY’S HEART. 
BY LAURA M. GEMMILL. 


Not that part of a boy’s heart which shines in his eyes, 
which you can read in the curves of his lips, which you 
can sound by the heartiness of his laughter. The mother 
who gathers her boy to her bosom in the twilight, and 
presses her questions with kisses, has no reason to fear that 
she will mistake the heart that beats against her own; 
but mother-love is often the only mirror which will 
reflect, without distorting, the innermost chamber of a 
boy’s heart. God never meant that precious chamber 
to open to every rusty key. If you, as a teacher, would 
“turn aside to see this great sight,” you must, as God 
commands, “ put off your shoes from off your feet.” If, 
then, he says, Come now therefore, and I will send 
thee unto—this class of boys: it will not do for you to 
answer, “ But, behold, they will not believe me, nor 
hearken unto my voice; ” for though the walls be very 
high, and they be the very children of Anak, with such 
a commission you may knock at the gates. 

But the loving teacher must learn from the loving 
mother that to beat down the gates with impatient force 
will only block the way, while the treasure may escape. 
Bind a boy with green withes; but he will break them, 
“as a thread of tow is broken when it toucheth fire.” 
New ropes, new laws, will he break off his arms “like a 
thread.” Weave into his ambitions and schemes the 
hopes and desires of your heart: fasten them yet with a 
prayer; but when he wakes from the dream and to the 
fact that he is bound, he will vanish with the web. His 
soul will be ‘‘ vexed unto death;”’ but he has not shown 
you all his heart,—not once! , 

** Love is as strong as death; ”’ but “there is a time to 
every purpose under the heaven: atime to love, to rend, 
to break down;” but there is, too (so wrote the same 
wise man), “‘a time to love, to plant, to build up, to keep 
silence.” 

“Look to yourselves,” as teachers, lest you lose those 
things which you have wrought, lest the time you are 














seem to feel the force of deeply, when we Have been able 


and to have care of the fire and oven’s heat while the 
batter she had stirred and the dough she had rolled 
were baking. 

One evening, not long before Mamie’s bed-time, her 
mother said, looking up from her sewing in the sitting- 
room: ' 

“You may set the bread-sponge to-night entirely 
alone, Mamie, and I will not go out with you into the 
pantry. First get ready your yeast and flour and milk, 
just as I have taught and shown you, and to-morrow 
morning you may knead out the loaves, and take the 
care yourself of their rising and baking.” 

Mamie was very glad and proud to be so trusted, and, 
tying on her big, white cooking-apron, darted into the 
pantry, after carefully washing and drying her hands, 
eager for her papa to see that his little girl could make 
the best of bread. ° 

The kneading-board came down from its nail with an 
important little flirt and bang. Then she sifted a pan- 
ful of flour, and brought butter and milk and a yeast- 
cake from the cellar, and hot water from the kitchen, 
and then was ready to mix her sponge. 

The yeast-cake she put into a little warm water to 
dissolve. Then into the big bread-bowl she carefully 
measured four cups of milk, three cups of water,—just 
hot enough to bring the mixture to blood-heat,—one table- 
spoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a half- 
cup of butter. Into this mixing she stirred flour until 
she had a stiff dough, then kneaded it on the bread-board 
fifteen minutes, and put it back in the bowl, a great, 
smooth, heavy lump, and, closely covering it, closed for 
the night, for greater warmth, the pantry’s door and 
window, thinking how she would find in the morning, 
instead of the solid white mass, that hardly a third filled 
the bread-bowl, a brimming panful of light sponge. 

But she didn’t. The heavy lump lay flattened out in 
the bottom of the bread-bowl, with no more hope of 
rising and being fit to knead into puffy white loaves 
than a great wad of sticky clay. 

“ And all because you forgot to put yeast in the bat- 
ter,” Mamie’s mother said, discovering the cup of dis- 
solved yeast pushed aside on the pantry shelf, when 
called the next morning by her little girl to see what 
ailed her bread-sponge. 

“O mamma, I did forget it! But I putin everything 
else, the butter and salt and sugar,-—everything but that 
yeast-cake, that I had set dissolving and then forgot, 
But how strange that such a little thing—only a table- 
spoonful of yeast-water—could have spoiled my bread! 
Just think, mamma, all that that great flat cake of heavy 
dough needed to make it rise and fill the bowl with 
puffy, feathery sponge, was just this little bit of yeast; 
and because I didn’t put it in my bread-batter it is all 
spoiled and wasted,’—and Mamie, with a very sober 
little face, scraped the clayey, sticky mass into the swill- 
bucket. 

But it was not wasted,—the lesson that those spoiled 
loaves taught. 

Mamie had been thinking that it didn’t very much 
matter if she did not take Christ as her Saviour, so long 
as she was a truthful, obedient, kind little girl. She 
didn’t see that she needed to be a Christian if she was 
only a good, sunny-tempered little girl. But the left- 
out yeast, the leaven that the bread-sponge spoiled with- 
out, in spite of the good things it held, its sugar and 
milk and butter, led her to see that her life and every 
other life needs the “little leaven ’’—Christ’s love—in 
it to make it expand and fit for God’s use; for without this 
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given in which “to plant” be spent in plucking up that 





leaven our lives will be wasted and our souls castaways, 
Madison, Maine, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 


1, April 7.--The Triumphal Entry.....cccceoscccorsserseserseeseeeeeees Mark 11: 1-11 
2 April 14.~—The Rejected Son o 

3. April 21.—The Two Great Commandments....... 
4. April 28.—Destruction of the Temple Foretold 
May 5.—The Command to Watch...... 
May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany. 
May 19.—The Lord’s Supper.......6.c0000 
May 26.—Jesus Betrayed................. 
June 2,—Jesus Before the Council. 
10, June 9.—Jesus Hefore Pilate ees Mark 153 1-20 
ee Ne 1B. ——< SF ORG CRUCl BOG 04.00. sscccescssovvccencoscenescssceceeseccosesses Mark 15 : 21-39 
ED AOU ECLOO Bs occescongs srcecsysssocverevobeosebsccosesepesenpvesedeeds Mark 16: 1-13 
12. June 30.— Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor, 8: 4-13; or, Mission- 

ary Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20, 











Mark 4:1 
es Mark 14 : 43-64 
.. Mark 14 : 55-65 
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LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 9, 1889. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 15: 1-20. Memory verses, 14, 15.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 And straightwayinthemorn-| 1 Andstraightway inthe morn- 
ing the chief priests held a con- ing the chief priests with the 
Sultation with the elders and elders and scribes, and the 
scribes and the whole council; whole council, held a consul- 
and bound Jesus, and carried him tation, and bound Jesus, and 
away, and delivered him to Pilate. carried him away, and deliy- 

2 And‘ Pilate asked him, Art| 2 ered him up to Pilate. And 
thou the King of the Jews? And Pilate asked him, Art thou the 
he answering said unto him, Thou King of the Jews? And he 
sayest it, answering saith unto him, 

8 And the chief priests accused | 8 Thou sayest. And the chief 
him of many things; but he priests accused him of many 
answered nothing. 4 things. And Pilate again asked 

4 And Pilate asked him again, him, saying, Answerest thou 
Saying, Answerest thou nothing? nothing? behold how many 
behold how many things they things they accuse thee of. 
Witness against thee. 5 Bat Jesus no more answered 

6 But Jesus yet answered noth- anything; insomuch that Pi- 
ing; so that Pi/late marvelled, late marvelled. 

6 Now at that feast he released | 6 Now atthe feast he used to 
unto them one prisoner, whomso- release untothem one prisoner, 
ever they desired. 7 whom they asked ofhim. And 

7 And there was one named there was one called Barabbas, 
Ba-rib’bas, which iay bound with lying bound with them that 
them that had made insurrection had made insurrection, men 
with him, who had committed who in the insurrection had 
murder in the insurrection. 8 committed murder. And the 

8 And the multitude crying multitude went up and began 
aloud began to desire him to do as to ask him to do as he was 
hé had ever done unto them, 9 wont to do unto them. And 

9 But Pilate answered them, Pilate answered them, saying, 
saying, Will ye that I release unto Will ye that I release unto you 
you the King of the Jews? 10 the King of the Jews? For he 

10 For he knew that the chief perceived that for envy the 
priests had delivered him for chief priests had delivered 
envy. 11 him up. But the chief priests 

11 But the chief priests moved stirred up the multitude, that 
the people, that he should rather he should rather release Ba- 
release Ba-riib’bas unto them, 12 rabbas untothem. And Pilate 

12 And Pi‘/iate answered and again answered and said unto 
said again unto them, What will them, What then shall I do 
ye then that I shall do unto him unto him whom ye call the 
whom ye call the King of the | 13 King of the Jews? And they 
Jews? cried out again, Crucify him. 

18 And they cried out again, | 14 And Pilate said unto them, 
Crucify him. Why, what evil hath he done? 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, But they cried out exceedingly, 
Why, what evil hath he done? Crucify him. And Pilate, wish- 
And they cried out the more ing to content the multitude, 
exceedingly, Crucify him. released unto them Barabbas, 

15 § And so Pilate, willing to and delivered Jesus, when he 
content the people, seleased Ba- had scourged him, to be cruci- 
rib’bas unto them, and delivered | fied. 

Jesus, when he had scourged him, | 1 And the soldiers led him 
to be crucified. away within the court, which 

16 And the soldiers led him is the *Pretorium; and they 
away into the hall, called Pre- call together the whole ° band, 
torium; and they call together | 17 And they clothe him with pur- 
the whole band. ple, and plaiting a crown of 

17 And they clothed him with; thorns, they put it on him; 
purple, and platted a crown of | 18 and they began to salute him, 
thorns, 2nd put it about his head, | 19 Hail, King of the Jews! And 

18 And began to salute him, | they smote his head with a 
Hail, King of the Jews! reed, and did spit upon him, 

19 And they smote him on the | and bowing their knees wor- 
head with a reed, and did spit | 20 shipped him. And when they 
upon him, and bowing their knees | had mocked him, they took off 
worshipped him. from him the purple, and put 

20 And when they had mocked on him his garments. And 
him, they took off the purple| they lead him out to crucify 
from him, and put his own clothes him. ° 
on him, and led him out to crucify | 
him. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finish'ng His Work, 

GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast | 
given me to do.—Joln 17 : 4. 


Sentenced through Cowardice. 





Lesson Toric: 


1, fhe Formal Hearing, vs. 1-5. 
2. The Proffered Release, vs. 6-14. 
‘3. The Cowardly Consent, vs. 15-20. 


GoLpDEN TExtT: Pilate suith unto them, Take ye him, and 
crucify him.—John 19: 6. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





I have glorified thee | 





| 
| 
| 











| Luke stating that an hour intervened. 


Datiy Home Reaprneas: 


M.—Mark 15: 1-20. Sentenced through cowardiée, 
T.—Matt, 27 : 1-26. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 23 : 1-26. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—John 18 ; 28-19: 16. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Acts 2 ; 22-36, The Lord’s condemnation. 
S$.—Acts 4: 13-30. Boldness for Christ. 
$.—Psa.1:1-12. The Lord triumphant. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE FORMAL HEARING, 
I, The Accusing Throng : 
The chief priests accused him of many things (3). 
He was accused by the chief priests and elders (Matt, 27 : 12). 
They began to accuse him (Luke 23 : 2). 
They were the more urgent (Luke 238 : 5). 


The chief priests and the scribes stood, vehemently accusing him 
(Luke 28 ; 10), 


Il, The Questioning Judge : 
Pilate again asked him, saying, Answerest thow nothing f (4.) 
os thou not how many things they witness against thee? (Matt. 


3.) 
Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou the King? (Luke 23 : 3.) 
He asked whether the man were & Galilean (Luke 23: 6). 
What is truth? (John 18 ; 38.) 


Ill, The Silent Lord: 

Jesus no more answered anything a 
Yea, he opened not his mouth (Isa. 53 : 
He gave him no answer, not even to one word (Matt. 27 : 14). 
He held his peace, and answered nothing (Mark 14 : 61). 
When he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2 : 23). 

1. ‘‘ Held a consultation, and bound Jesus, and carried him away, 
and delivered him up.’’ (1) Plotting; (2) Binding; (3) Remov- 
ing; 4 Atraigning. 

| Art thou the King of the Jews?”’ 
(2) Jesus’ explicit answer. 

8. ‘‘ Jesus no more answered anything.” (1 C8 ery no charges ; 


(2) Replied to no questions; (3) Responded to no appeals; (4) 
Asked no favors, 


(1) Pilate’s direct question ; 


Ii. THE PROFFERED RELEASE, 
1. The Customary Release : 
He used to release wnto them one prisoner (6). 


The governor was wont to release... one prisotier (Matt. 27 : 15). 
Then released he unto them Barabbas (Matt. 27 : 26). 

Ye have a custom, that I should release unto you one (John 18 : 39). 
He had determined to release him (Acis 8 ; 13). 

i. The Reasonable Proffer : 


Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews? (9.) 


Whom will ye that I release unto you? (Matt. 27 : 17. i) 
Whether of the twain will ye that I release? (Matt. 27 : 21.) 
Y ie ae chastise him, and release him (Luke 23 : 16 ). 
. that I release unto you the king of the Jews? (John 
39. ‘ 


is ‘ Cruel Rejection: 
They cried out cee Crucify him (14). 
= elders persuaded ... that they should ask for Barabbas (Matt. 
: 20). 
pe AA with this man, and release _—, us Barabbas (Luke 23 : 18). 


Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 
be denied the Holy and Righteous Das’ (Acts 3:14). 





1. ‘‘ He used to release unto them one prisoner.’’ (1) A Custom of 


official clemency ; (2) An opportunity of releasing Jesus; (3) A 
test of Jewish malignity. | 


‘Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews?” (1) | 


Pilate and the people; (2) Jesus and Barabbas; (3) Acceptance 
and rejec ion. 


8. ‘‘ They cried out exceedingly, Crucify him.’’ (1) The shouting 
multitude ; (2) The moving power; (3) The cruel demand ; (4) 
The cowering judge; (5) The silent victim. 


III. THE COWARDLY CONSENT, 
I. Pleasing Men: 
Pilate, wishing to content the multitude (15). 
Their voices prevailed (Luke 28 : 23). 
Jesus he delivered up to their will (Luke 23 : 25). 
Take him yourselves, and crueify him (John 19:6 


). 
If I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ (Gal. 
: 10). 


Ul. Perverting Justice: 
Pilate... delivered Jesus, ... to be crucified (15). 
I am innocent of the blood of this my pet man (Matt. 27 : 24). 
14). 


Le 


I... found no fault in this man (Luke 
Nothing w prthy of death hath been done by him (Luke 28 : 15). 
Ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify (Acts 2 : 23). 
ill. Permitting Abuse : 

They smote his head, ... and did spit upon him (19). 
His visage was so marred (Isa. 52 : 14). 
He was wounded, he was bruised (Isa. 53 : 5). 





They spat upon him, and took the reed and smote him (Matt. 27 : 30). 
They struck him with their hands (John 19 ; 3). 
1. ‘‘ Pilate wishing to content the multitude, “wey, ... deliv- 
ered,’’ (1) Pilate’s authority i, (2) Pilate’s aim ; (3) Pilate’s acts. 
+ — began to salute him.’’ (1) The mocking band ; (2) The 
mocking salutation ; (3) The mocking treatment. 
8. ‘‘ They lead him out to crucify him,”’ (1) The strange proces- 
sion ; (2) Tne sad errand. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
PONTIUS PILATE, 


Governor of Judea (Luke 3 : 1), 

A cruel governor (Luke 13 : 1). 

Jesus was sent to him (Matt. 27:2; Mark 15: 1). 

Pilate tried to release him (John 19:12; Acts 3:13). 
Pilate failed to release him (Matt. 27 : 24; John 19 : 16). 
Sought to please the people (Mark 15 : 15). 

Made friendship with Herod (Luke 23 : 12). 

Feared to condemn Jesus (John 19: 8). 

Conspired against him (Acts 4 : 27). 

People clamored against him (Acts 18 : 28). 

Jesus witness well before him (1 Tim. 6 : 13), 

Placed title on cross (John 19 : 19). 
Permitted the burial of Jesus (Matt. 27 
Sealed the grave (Matt. 27 : 62-66). 





: 58 ; John 19 : 38). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Matthew and Mark place the three denials of Peter after 
| the account of the night-trial before Caiaphas, but without 
implying that all three occurred afterwards. Luke, who | 
omits the night trial, places them before the morning session 
of the Sanhedrin. John places the second and third together, 
It seems probable 
that the third denial occurred about the close of the examina- 
tion before Caiaphas; that the interval until the morning | 


| manded an accusation, 
| one: If he “were not an evil-doer, we should not have deliv- 


(and formal) meeting of the Sanhedrin was passed in mal- 
treatment of our Lord. 

The place of this meeting was the house of Caiaphas; 
that of the trial before Pilate was probably the summer 
palace of Herod, on Mount Zion, west of the Temple. Others 
think Herod: occupied this himself, and that the “ Pre- 
torium” (v. 16) was in the fortress Antonia, at the northwest 
corner of the Temple. 

The time was certainly Friday morning, and, according to 
the chronology adopted in these articles, this was the 15th 
of Nisan (April 7), year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—And straightway in the morning the chief priests 
with the elders and scribes, and the whole cowncil, held a consulta- 
tion, and bound Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered him 
up to Pilate: The account of Peter’s denials follows the verses 
of the last lesson, and then the evangelist proceeds with his 
narrative in the words of this first verse of the fifteenth chap 
ter. The meeting of the Sanhedrin here referred to may 
have been a subsequent and possibly a more formal one, 
which was held for the purpose of ratifying the decision 
made at an earlier hour, or possibly this may have been a 
part of the same meeting as that mentioned in the preceding 
chapter,—the formal consultation following after the expres- 
sion of the judgment that Jesus was worthy of death. The 
latter view would seem to accord more exactly with the 
presentation of the matter which is given by Luke (Luke 
22: 66; 23 :1).—Jn the morning: That is, in the ‘time be- 
tween three and six o’clock. According to John’s statement, 
it was night when Judas left the supper-room (John 13: 30). 
This expression may indicate that the second watch of the 
night (nine to twelve o’clock) had already begun. The sup- 
per followed, and the discourses connected with it; then the 
scene in Gethsemane; then the arrest and the leading of 
Jestis to the house of Annas; then the examination before 
Annas and the denials by Peter; then the transference of 
Jesus to the house of Caiaphas and his trial before the San- 
hedrin. All this may well have carried forward the time, of 
which the evangelist is now speaking, to the early morning; 
and we may readily see how the assembling of the Sanhedrin 
should have taken place in the beginning of the fourth watch, 
and have continued till a later hour of that watch. The 
“consultation” which the court “held” had reference to 
the matter of delivering Jesus into the hands of Pilate to be 
judged. The result of this consultation was, that they “bound 
Jesus” and “ carried him away.” The expression “and the 
whole council” does not add the council to the persons men- 
tioned before,—these persons were the council; but the 
“and” is equivalent to “and indeed,” the words being added 
for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that the meeting was, 
in accordance with the provisions of the law, a full one. 

Verses 2-5.—And Pilate asked. him, Art thow the King of the 
Jews? And he answering saith unto him, Thou sayest. And 
the chief priests accused him of many things. And Pilate again 
asked him, saying, Answerest thow nothing? behold how many 
things they accuse thee of. But Jesus no more answered any- 
thing ; insomuch that Pilate marvelled: As the Roman authori- 
ties alone had the power of inflicting capital punishment at 
this period, it was necessary that the Jewish rulers should 
present Jesus before Pilate, who was at this time the procu- 
rator or governor of Judea. The procurators commonly 
resided in Cesarea, but during the great festivals of the Jew- 
ish year they were present in Jerusalem, as bearing the 
Roman authority. Pilate accordingly was now in Jerusalem. 
Before him as a judge Jesus was formally brought by his 
accusers; and Pilate was called upon, by reason of his official 
position, to investigate and decide upon the case. It was in 
reference to this fact, as we may believe, that Jesus used those 
remarkable words which John records in his Gospel (John 
19; 11): “Thou wouldest have no power [authority] against 
nie, except it were given thee from above: therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath greatersin.” The examination 
of Jesus by Pilate is given only in a very brief form by Mark, 
For the more detailed account we must refer to Luke’s nar- 
rative, and especially to that of John. The question which 
Mark represents Pilate as asking, in verse 2, is placed by 
John a little later in the scene. We may suppose that the 
Jewish rulers at first brought no definite accusation, but only 
called upon Pilate to judge and condemn Jesus. Pilate de- 
The Jews answered, without making 


ered him up unto thee” (John 18: 30). When Pilate refused 
to proceed any farther on such a ground as this, they were 
forced to make their charge, which we find recorded in Luke 
(Luke 23: 2): 


“ We found this man perverting our nation, 


_and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he 


himself is Christ a king.” Having heard this accusation, 
Pilate puts the inquiry to Jesus whether he makes such a 
claim. This is the question which Mark records, and it is 
the central question of the trial, of course, so far as Jesus 
stood in any relation to a Roman tribunal. The crime of 
blasphemy could be considered by the Jewish court, but that 
of treason or Hostility to the government was the one which 
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the Roman court could consider. The answer of Jesus, and 
Pilate’s reply to it, which John gives, are omitted by Mark, 
who presents only the final answer of Jesus: “ Thou sayest.” 
To this final answer, John adds further and explanatory 
words which Jesus used, and which gave an explanation of 
his meaning in the expression “Thou sayest ” (see John 18: 
37). The words of verse 3 may possibly give a hint of the 
details of the charges, etc, whiéh are found in John and 
Luke. The meaning, however, may be simply that they 
repeated the accusation and pressed it earnestly. The words 
used by Luke (Luke 23: 5), “ But they were the more urgent, 
saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Judea, and beginning from Galilee even unto this place,” 
favor the latter explanation.—Jesus no more [no longer] 
answered anything: He had answered in verse 2, but now he 
does so no longer. The wonder of Pilate was increased, no 
doubt, by his conviction that there was no just ground for 
the accusation. How should a man conscious of his inno- 
cence be so calmly silent under such violent accusations? 
The whole scene between Pilate and Jesus, as portrayed in 
the different Gospels, shows that Jesus impressed Pilate as a 
wonderful man,—free from all guilt, and with the dignity of 
one assured of his rectitude and of himself. 

Verses 6-11.—.Now at the feast he used to release unto them 
one prisoner, whom they asked of him. And there was one called 
Barabbas, lying bound with them that had made insurrection, men 
who in the insurrection had committed murder. And the multi- 
tude went up and began to ask him to do as he was wont to do unto 
them. And Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? For he perceived that for envy 
the chief priests had delivered him up. But the chief priests stirred 
up the multitude, that he should rather release Barabbas unto them: 
The Authorized Version has “at that feast he released ;” 
but this conveys an incorrect idea, or at least is liable to be 
misunderstood. The statement of the evangelist is, that “at 
the [Passover] feast the governor was accustomed to release,” 
ete. The Revised Version has presented this statement in 
the right way. It gives also, in the clause which follows, 
that which is most probably the exact translation, “whom 
they asked for,’—the particular one for whom they asked,— 
instead of (Auth. Ver.) “whomsoever they desired.” Of 
Barabbas nothing definite is known. He was a “notable” 
prisoner according to Matthew, and he had probably been 
engaged in a recent insurrection, It is supposed that he was 
one of the party called Zealots, and that he may have enlisted 
the favorable feeling of the multitude by his enthusiasm for 
Jewish independence and his violent opposition to Roman 
rule. According to Matthew’s account, Pilate seems to have 
proposed to the people the matter of releasing a prisoner, and 
to have suggested the choice between Jesus and Barabbas. 
It would seem not improbable that the proposal came from 
Pilate, and that, in his perplexity and difficulty, he thought 
of this as a possible way of effecting the release of Jesus, 
without taking the responsibility of acquitting him, and thus 
exciting the enmity of the chief priests against himself. 
While we may suppose that Pilate made the first suggestion 
of a release, as Matthew seems to indicate, it may be regarded 
as more probable that the suggestion of the name of Barabbas 
came from the chief priests and the people,—Pilate having 
presented the question of Mark’s ninth verse, they pressed 
for the release of this riotous insurgent and murderer. The 
word “envy” (v. 10) points to the feeling, on the part of the 
chief priests and rulers, that their own influence and power 
would be diminished or destroyed, if Jesus should be allowed 
to go forward in his course. They knew that either they or 
he must triumph, and they were jealous and envious of his 
success. “They saw that Jesus was getting a hold of the 
hearts and consciences of the people in a way and to a degree 
that was quite beyond their reach;” and they dreaded the 
result for themselves. 

Verses 12-15.— And Pilate again answered and said unto them, 
What then shall I do unto him whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? And they cried out again, Crucify him. And Pilate 
said unto them, Why, what evil hath he done? But they cried 
out exceedingly, Orucify him. And Pilate, wishing to content 
the multitude, reieased unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged him, to be crucified: Pilate had raised the 
question of a release, in the hope that the crowd might ask 
that Jesus should be released, and thus that he could free 
him with the consent of the people. When he failed in this 
hope, because théy asked for Barabbas, he put the question 
of verse 12. By this question he expressed his surprise at 
the demand which they had made; and he also hoped, appa- 
rently, to find even yet some way of escape from the difficul- 
ties in which he was involved. He hoped that they would 
be satisfied with something less than the death of Jesus. But 
the chief priests were strong, and Pilate was weak in purpose 
and will in this matter; and the former had moved the mul- 
titude too thoroughly for them to yield to any new suggestion 
from the latter. The multitude, under the inspiration which 
they had received, cried out, with loud voices, “Crucify him!” 
It is supposed by many,—and this may not improbably be the 
correct view,—that the demand for the crucifixion of Jesus, 
rather than simply for putting him to death, was suggested 
by the mention of Barabbas; they would have Jesus suffer 
the precise penalty which Barabbas would suffer were he not 





released. The word “again,” of verse 13, does not mean that 
the crowd had already once demanded his crucifixion, but 
only indicates a second utterance on their part, following 
after verse 8, and in response to Pilate’s question.— Wishing 
to content the multitude: The exact meaning is, wishing to do 
what was sufficient to satisfy or content them.—Delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be crucified: Scourging was 
a common Roman punishment in the case of those who were 
to be crucified. According to the account given by John, 
the scourging took place some little time before Pilate gave 
up Jesus to his enemies; and that evangelist represents Pilate 
as having made further efforts to release him. Marks omits 
all that intervenes between the scourging and the final yield- 
ing to the fierce demands of the chief priests, At the end, 
Jesus Was delivered to the Roman soldiers for crucifixion, 
and thus to the suffering of death according to the will of the 
Jewish rulers. The soldiers were to carry out the purpose 
of these rulers. 

Verses 16-20.—And the soldiers led him away within the 
court, which is the Protorium; and they call together the whole 





band. And they clothe him with purple, and plaiting a crown of 
thorns, they put it on him; and they began to salute him, Hail, 
King of the Jews! And they smote his head with a reed, and 
did spit upon him, and bowing their knees worshipped him. And 
when they had mocked him, they took of from him the purple, and 
put on him his garments. And they lead him out to crucify him: 
The soldiers here mentioned were those who composed the 
bodyguard of Pilate, or rather a portion of them,—those 
who were present and on guard while the trial was going 
forward. These soldiers led Jesus away from the place 
where Pilate had met the people, into the courtyard, which 
was surrounded by the buildings appertaining to the Pre- 
torium. Pilate had met the people outside of the palace, 
inasmuch as (John 18 : 28) they had been unwilling to enter 
into it, lest they should be defiled thereby, and thus pre- 
vented from eating the Passover. These soldiers call to- 
gether the whole band or cohort to which they belonged, and 
which was on duty about the governor’s residence or in the 
city. Jesus was abandoned now to their pleasure, and they 
were determined to take a mocking and savage satisfaction 
in ridiculing his claims, and abusing and insulting himself. 
The various details of these verses set forth the mock royalty 
with which the soldiers invested Jesus, and the mock homage 
which they paid him. The purple robe is supposed to have 
been some cast-off robe of Pilate, or possibly of Herod. It is 
called a scarlet robe or cloak in Matthew. The crown of 
thorns is thought by many to have been made for the pur- 
pose of inflicting additional pain; but some think that the 
soldiers used the thorny plant only because it happened to 
be near at hand, and that they had no design except to 
deride him by placing such a mock crown upon his head. 
Their salutation corresponded with their actions, It wasa 
derisive homage. The reed was designed to represent a 
sceptre. Dr. Geikie says: “A fit mockery of a sceptre, to 
complete the ridicule, was at hand, in one of the long reeds 
used in many ways in Jewish houses, and hence easily pro- 
cured, It only remained to pay him a show of homage, and 
this they did with mock oaths of allegiance, on their knees, 
saluting him, ‘ Hail, King of the Jews!’ The courtyard rang 
with peals of laughter. Some of the more brutal could not, 
however, let things pass so lightly. He was a Jew; he had 
claimed to be a king, in opposition, as they fancied, to the 
emperor, and he was about to be crucified. So they indulged 
their coarseness by tearing the stout, cane-like reed from his 
hands, and striking him with it over the face and hands, 
Others struck him rudely with their fists, some, in their 
contempt, even spitting on him as they did so. The scourg- 
ing had lasted till the soldiers had pleased to end it, and now 
their unspeakable brutality was left to wear itself out.” 
After treating him thus, and satisfying their brutal desires 
for ridicule and insult, they took off the insignia of royalty, 
which they had mockingly put upon him, and restored to 
him his own garments. The-scene was ended to their satis- 
faction, and they were now ready fo restore him to his con- 
dition as a condemned criminal.— They lead him out: That is, 
out of the city, to the place of crucifixion. Those who thus 
led him were a detailed body of soldiers. 


Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 





There are days in the life of man which begin more or less 
| like all others, and during whose course a moment suddenly 
| comes which decides the present and even the eternal state 
| of existence. Pilate undoubtedly had known since the pre- 
| ceding evening that the trial of a certain Jew awaited him 
on the following day. He himself had given a portion of 
the Roman cohort for the arrest of Jesus, and his wife was 
preoccupied during the night with what would happen on 
the morrow. But who could surmise the importance of the 
part which Pilate was about to play upon this day, which is 
unique in the world’s history? He had only a faint idea of 
the import of the senteuce which he was about to give, 

The appearing of Jesus before Pilate puts before us two 








adversaries who play with one another a terrible game, of 
which Jesus is the stake. The one—we may call him Caia- 
phas—the representative of the supreme Jewish authority, 
here appears as the genius of evil; he is entirely decided not 
to loose his hold until he has attained his end of crushing 
out the good. The other, Pilate, is sincerely desirous of pro- 
tecting the good which the person of Jesus represents to him, 
But this good intention is not enough to make him willing 
to sacrifice the interests of his position and career to the 
salvation of the innocent accused man. This is the differ- 
ence between the two adversaries: one has a will, the 
other a desire. And it is this difference which will decide 
the result. 

Each of the two adversaries brings to the service of his 
cause the most fertile resources of the mind. Understanding 
well that the accusation of blasphemy which was to the San- 
hedrin the claim for the condemnation of Jesus would have 
no weight with Pilate, Caiaphas shamelessly advances a 
political reason. He represents Jesus as a Jewish rebel 
against the Roman authority. Pilate, who understands how 
much this fine zeal of the Jews for the Roman rule is worth, 
and who from the first has discerned in Jesus something dif- 
ferent from a rebel, with one word reduces this accusation to 
nothing. The accuser then returns to the religious grievance 
of the Jews, “He made himself the Son of God” (see John), 
which only served to force Pilate to defend Jesus with still 
more energy. Finally (see John), Caiaphas resorts to the 
most despicable means of personal threat. If Jesus is ac- 
quitted by Pilate, Pilate will be accused by the Jews before 
the emperor, who will not pardon him. Pilate, for his part, 
tries at first to rid himself of this case, which is put in his 
charge, by reducing it to a simple case of discipline of which 
the Jews have the right to judge, naturally within the limits 
of their sphere, by applying to Jesus a chastisement accord- 
ing to their power. ‘Then he sends back the case to Herod 
(see Luke): againin vain. Subsequently he endeavors to sub- 
stitute the liberation of Jesus for that of Barabbas, which is 
demanded by the people. Finally, he even has Jesus scourged 
in order to excite the pity of this multitude who but a few 
days before had applauded him with love. All these means 
are useless; every time the burden falls upon him again 
with all its weight. At the end of this long struggle he finds 
himself brought face to face with this terrible alternative, 
which has confronted him from the beginning: to deliver 
the innocent man, who is perhaps a divine being, to the fury 
of his enemies, or to risk the loss of his place, if not of his 
life, in consequence of their hatred. 

Pilate wished to keep his place and his life, and in this 
way he lost both; before long he was removed by the emperor, 
and sent into exile, where he died. Perhaps he would also 
have lost them if he had remained firm; but it would have 
been to find them again in a glorious eternity. 

How much desire for good there is among men which never 
becomes will, and consequently is fruitless! Here is a reason 
why evil so often triumphs in human society: Its servants 
will; the servants of good, desire. 

Neuchatel, Switzerland. 





CHRIST AND PILATE: THE TRUE KING 
AND HIS COUNTERFEIT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The so-called trial of Jesus by the rulers turned entirely 
on his claim to be Messias; his examination by Pilate turns 
entirely on his claim to be king. The two claims are indeed 
one, but the political aspect is distinguishable from the higher 
one; and it was the Jewish rulers’ trick to push it exclusively 
into prominence before Pilate in the hope that he might see 
in the claim an incipient insurrection, and might mercilessly 
stamp it out. It was a new part for them to play to hand 
over leaders of revolt to the Roman authorities, and a gover- 
nor with any common sense must have suspected that there 
was something hid below such unusual loyalty. What a 
moment of degradation and of treason against Israel’s sacred- 
est hopes that was when its rulers dragged Jesus to Pilate on 
such a charge! Mark follows the same method of condensa- 
tion, and discarding of all but the essentials, as in the other 
parts of his narrative. He brings out three points,—the 
hearing before Pilate, the popular vote for Barabbas, and the 
soldiers’ mockery. 

1. The true King at the bar of the apparent ruler (vs. 1-6). 
—The contrast between appearance and reality was never 
more strongly drawn than when Jesus stood as a prisoner 
before Pilate. The one is helpless, bound, alone; the other, 
invested with all the externals of power. But which is the 
stronger, and in which hand is the scepter? On the lowest 
view of the contrast it is ideas versus swords, On the higher 
and truer, it is the incarnate God, mighty because voluntarily 
weak, and man “ dressed in a little brief authority,” and weak 
because insolently “ making his power his god.” Impotence, 
fancying itself strong, assumes sovereign authority over om- 
nipotence clothed in weakness. The phantom ruler sits in 
judgment on the true King. Pilate holding Christ’s life in 





his hand is the crowning paradox of history and the mystery 
of self-abasing love. One exercise of the prisouer’s will and 
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his chains would have snapped, and the governor lain dead 
on the marble “ pavement.” 

The two hearings are parallel, and yet contrasted. In 
each there are two stages,—the self-attestation of Jesus and 


the accusations of others,—but the order is different. The 
rulers begin with the witnesses, and, foiled there, fall back 
on Christ’s own answer. Pilate, with Roman directness and 
a touch of contempt for the accusers, goes straight to the 
point, and first questions Jesus. His question was simply as 
to our Lord’s regal pretensions. He cared nothing about 
Jewish “ superstitions ” unless they threatened political dis- 
turbance. It was nothing to him whether or no one crazy 
fanatic more fancied himself “the Messiah,” whatever that 
might be. Was he going to fight? That was all which 
Pilate had to look after. He is the very type of the hard, 
practical Roman, with a “practical” man’s contempt for 
ideas and sentiments, skeptical about the possibility of getting 
hold of “ truth,” and too careless to wait for an answer to his 
question about it; loftily ignorant of and indifferent to the 
notions of the troublesome people he ruled, but alive to the 
necessity of keeping them in good humor, and unscrupulous 
enough to strain justice and unhesitatingly sacrifice so small 
a thing as an innocent life to content them. What could 
such a man see in Jesus but a harmless visionary? He had 
evidently made up his mind that there was no mischief in 
him, or he would not have questioned him as to his kingship. 
It was a new thing for the rulers to hand over dangerous 
patriots, and Pilate had common sense enough to suspect that 
such unusual loyalty concealed something else, and that if 
Jesus had really been an insurrectionary leader, he would 
never have fallen into Pilate’s power. Accordingly he gives 
no serious attention to the case, and his question has a cer- 
tain half-amused, half-pitying ring about it. “Thou a king,” 
—poor, helpless peasant !—a strange specimen of royalty this! 
How constantly the same blindness is repeated, and the strong 
things of this world despise the weak, and material power 
smiles pityingly at the helpless impotence of the principles 
of Christ’s gospel, which yet will one day shatter it to frag- 
ments, like a potter’s vessel! The phantom ruler judges the 
real King to be a powerless shadow, while himself is the 
shadow and the other the substance. There are plenty of 
Pilates to-day who judge and misjudge the King of Israel. 

The silence of Jesus in regard to the eager accusations cor- 
responds to his silence before the false witnesses. The same 
reasons dictated both. His silence is his most eloquent answer. 
It calmly passes by all that babble of envenomed tongues as 
needing no answer, and as utterly irrelevant. Answered, 
they would have lived in the Gospels; unanswered, they are 
buried. Christ can afford to let many of his foes alone. Con- 
tradictions and confutations keep slanders and heresies above 
water, which the law of gravitation would dispose of, if they 
were left alone. 

Pilate’s wonder might and should have led him farther. 
It should have prompted to further inquiry, and that might 
have issued in clearer knowledge. It was the little glimmer 
of light at the far-off end of his cavern, which, traveled 
towards, might have brought him into free air and broad 
day. One grext part of his crime was neglecting the faint 
monitions of which he was conscious. His light may have 
been faint, but it would have brightened, and he quenched 
it. Hestands asa tremendous example of possibilities missed, 
and of the tragedy of a soul that has looked on Jesus, and has 
not yielded to the impressions made on him by the sight. 

2. The people’s favorite (vs. 7-15).—‘“ Barabbas” means 
“Son of the Father.” His very name is a kind of caricature 
of the “Son of the Blessed,” and his character and actions 
present in gross form the sort of Messias whom the nation 
really wanted. He had headed some one of the many small 
riots against Rome which were perpetually sputtering up 
and being trampled out by an armed heel, There had been 
bloodshed, in which he had himself taken part (“a mur- 
derer,” Acts 3:14), And this coarse, red-handed desperado 
is the people’s favorite, because he embodied their notions 
and aspirations, and had been bold enough to do what every 
man of them would have done if he had dared. He thought 
and felt, as they did, that freedom was to be won by the sword. 
The popular hero is like a mirror which reflects the popular 
mind. He echoes the popular voice, a little improved or 
exaggerated. Jesus had taught what the people did not care 
to hear, and given blessings which even the recipients soon 
forgot, and lived a life whose beauty of holiness oppressed 
and rebuked the common life of men. What chance had 
truth and goodness and purity against the sort of bravery 
that slashes with a sword, and is not elevated by inconvenient 
reach of thought or beauty of character above the mob? 
Even now, after nineteen centuries of Christ’s influence have 
modified even the popular ideals, what chance have they? 
Are the popular “ heroes” of Christian nations saints, teach- 
era, lovers of men, in whom their Christ-likeness is the thing 
venerated? The old saying that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God receives an instructive commentary in the 
vote for Barabbas and against Jesus. That was what a 
plebiscite for the discovery of the people's favorite came to. 
What a reliable method of finding the best man universal 
© suffrage, manipulated by wire-pullers like these priests, is, 
and how wise the people are who let it guide their judgments, 


or, still wiser, who fret their lives out in angling for its 
approval! Better be condemned with Jesus than adopted,” 
with Barabbas. ' 

That fatal choice revealed the character of the choosers 
both in their hostility and admiration; for excellence hated 
shows what we ought to be and are not, and grossness or vice 
admired shows what we would fain be if we dared. It is the 
tragic sign that Israel had not learned the rudiments of the 
lesson which “ at sundry times and in divers manners” God 
had been teaching them. In it the nation renounced its 
Messianic hopes, and with its own mouth pronounced its own 
sentence. It convicts them of insensibility to the highest 
truth, of blindness to the most effulgent light, of ingratitude 
for the richest gifts. It is the supreme instance of short- 
lived, unintelligent emotion, inasmuch as many who on Fri- 
day joined in the roar “ Crucify him” had on Sunday shouted 
hosanna till they were hoarse. 

Pilate plays a cowardly and unrighteous part in the affair, 
and tries to make amends to himself for his politic surrender 
of a man whom he knew to be innocent, by taunts and sar- 
casm. He seems to see a chance to release Jesus, if he can 
persuade the mob to name him as the prisoner to be set free, 
according to custom. His first proposal to them was appa- 
rently dictated by a genuine interest in Jesus, and a complete 
conviction that Rome had nothing to fear from this “ king.” 
But there are also a sneer in the question, at such pauper 
royalty, as it looked to him, and a kind of scornful conde- 
scension in acknowledging their right of choice. He con- 
sults their wishes for once, but there is haughty consciousness 
of mastery in his way of doing it. His appeal is to the 
people, as against the priests, whose motives he had pene- 
trated. But in his very effort to save Jesus he condemns 
himself; for, if he knew that they had delivered Christ for 
envy, his plain duty was to set the prisoner free, as innocent 
of the only crime of which he ought to take cognizance. So 
his attempt to shift the responsibility off his own shoulders is 
a piece of cowardice and a dereliction of duty. His second 
question plunges him deeper in the mire. The people had a 
right to decide which was to be released, but none to settle 
the fate of Jesus. To put that in their hands was an uncon- 
ditional surrender by Pilate, and the sneer in “whom ye 
call the King of the Jews” is a poor attempt to hide from 
them and himself that he is afraid of them. Mark puts his 
finger on the damning blot in Pilate’s conduct when he says 
that his motive in condemning Jesus was his wish to content 
the people. The life of one poor Jew was a small price to 
pay for popularity. So he let policy outweigh righteousness, 
and, in spite of his own clear conviction, did an innocent 
man to death. That would be his reading of his act; and 
doubtless it did not trouble his conscience much or long, but 
he would leave the judgment seat tolerably satisfied with his 
morning’s work. How little he knew what he had done! 
In his ignorance lies his palliation. His crime was great, 
but his guilt is measured by his light, and that was small. 
He prostituted justice for his own ends, and he did not follow 
out the dawnings of light that would have led him to know 
Jesus. Therefore he did the most awful thing in the world’s 
history. Let us learn the lesson which he teaches! . 

8. The soldiers’ mockery (vs. 16-20).—This is characteris- 
tically different from that of the rulers. They jeered at his 
claim to supernatural enlightenment, and bade him show his 
Messiahship by naming his smiters. The rough legionaries 
knew nothing about a Messiah, but it seemed to them a good 
jest that this poor, scourged prisoner should have called 
himself a king, and.so they proceed to make coarse and 
clumsy merriment over it. It, is like the wild beast play- 
ing with its prey before killing it. The laughter is not 
only rough, but cruel. There was no pity for the victim 
“bleeding from the Roman rods,” and soon to die. And the 
absence of any personal hatred made this mockery more 
hideous, Jesus was nothing to them but a prisoner whom 
they were to crucify, and their mockery was sheer brutality 
and savage delight in torturing. The sport is too good to be 
kept by a few, so the whole band is gathered to enjoy it. How 
they would troop to the place! They get hold of some robe 
or cloth of the imperial color, and of some flexible shoots of 
some thorny plant, and out of these they fashion a burlesque 
of royal trappings. Then they shout, as they would have 
done to Cesar, “ Hail, King of the Jews!” repeating again 
with clumsy iteration, the stale jest which seems to them so 
exquisite. Then their mood changes, and naked ferocity 
takes the place of ironical reverence, Plucking the mock 
scepter, the reed, from his passive hand, they strike the thorn- 
crowned head with it, and spit on him while they bow in 
mock reverence before him, and at last, when tired of their 
sport, tear off the purple, and lead him away to the cross, 

If we think of who he was who bore all this, and of why 
he bore it, we may well bow, not the knee, but the heart, in 
endless love and thankfulness. If we think of the mockers, 
—rude Roman soldiers, who probably could not understand 
a word of what they heard on the streets of Jerusalem,—we 
| shall do rightly to remember our Lord’s own plea for them,— 
| “they know not what they do,”—and reflect that many of us 
| with more knowledge do really sin more against the King 
| than they did, Their insult was an unconscious prophecy. 


| 





thorns, and its character in the scepter of reed, and “its 
extent in their mocking salutations; for his kingship is 
founded in suffering, wielded with gentleness, and to him 
every knee shall one day bow, and every tongue confess that 
the King of the Jews is monarch of mankind. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
POLICY PLENTY; PRINCIPLE LACKING. 


A man of mere policy shifts with every wind. Pilate turns 
at every successive interview with Jesus, Herod, the Jews, 
and his wife. He finally decided the question of shedding 
innocent blood on the selfish ground of keeping friendly rela- 
tions with Cesar (John 19:12). No wonder the creed of 
Christendom has embalmed his name for execration! “Suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate.’ Puerile, pitiable, pilloried 
Pilate, confessing Christ’s innocence, yet giving him up for 
murder; giving him up, not only to be crucified, but, willing 
to content the people, he scourged him besides, 

No man can have clear judgment who is biased by selfish- 
ness. The great God will be sacrificed to save little self. 
Pilate chose the friendship of the king of Rome, rather than 
that of the King of kings. He was not saved thereby, however. 
He took all that immortal infamy, without temporary profit. 

What abounding testimonies to Clrist’s faultlessness !—that 
of the centurion, the thief, Judas, Pilate, Pilate’s wife, and 
Herod, and, most of all, his own God-like bearing. Can we con- 
ceive of a spirit lofty enough to hold to love and peace amid 
scourging and every possible expression of contempt? 

What a magnificent opportunity for immortal honor, instead 
of shame, Pilate enjoyed! He was too weak to take advan- 
tage of it. Men never seize more than they are equal to, 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And straightway in the morning (v. 1). You can depend 
upon your enemies to be up in the morning and at their work 
of mischief. Your friends may be behind time, but your 
enemies will not fail of promptness and alacrity. If a man 
is bent on doing you wrong, he will watch early and late 
for his opportunity. If he has planned to do a favor for you, 
he may let the chosen moment go by. This is so with other 
people. Is there nothing of the sort in your ways of doing? 
If you plan to call on a new neighbor, or to visit one who has 
sickness or bereavement in his family, or to send a donation 
to some worthy cause, or to some needy person, are you 
always up and at it straightway in the morning? Suppose 
you had a quarrel with a neighbor, or a lawsuit on hand, or 
an open business transaction, and you saw there was an oppor- 
tunity to get an advantage over the other party by an early 
move against him, would you be as likely to sleep over, as in 
the other case? What an unnaturally wicked set of people 
those Jews were! Let us thank God that there is nothing of 
their spirit in you or in me! 

But Jesus no more answered anything ; insomuch that Pilate 
marvelled (v. 5). The world still wonders that Jesus has so 
little to say in rebuttal of the charges that are made against 
him by his enemies. False witnesses are testifying against 
him on every side. They deny his readiness to answer prayer, 
or to give help to his recognized followers, They deny his 
loving interest in all that concerns those who are called by his 
name. They even deny his existence as the living Saviour. 
And yet he answers nothing. It seems as if it would be so 
easy for him to speak out of heaven, in tones that all the 
world could hear; or for him to work such wonders that no 
one could continue to question his power or his readiness to 
do all that has been claimed forhim. “Answerest thou noth- 
ing?” is the skeptic’s question, “Behold how mayy things 
they witness against thee.” But no sign shall be given in 
response to the scoffer’s charges against Jesus, They who 
follow him must walk by faith, not by sight. If they believe, 
they shall see wonders, But men would not believe merely 
because they saw added wonders, 

At the feast he used to release unto them one prisoner, whom 
they asked of him (v. 6). And just such an opportunity as 
that for a choice, comes to us as it came to the Jews at that 
feast, We must decide what we will take, from the things 
which are before us. We must choose from among the 
churches, and the doctrines, end the political parties, and the 
candidates for office, and the lines of business, and the kinds 
of amusement, and the sort of associations, which present 
their several claims and attractions. We can choose out of 
each class or sphere; but we cannot have all, And now, as 
in the days of Pilate, the choice is presented to us between 
Jesus and the popular leaders in evil; and we are to declare 
our preference, and take the consequences of our decision. 
If we do not accept Jesus, it makes little difference what our 
choice is as over against him. We shall find Barabbas, and 
a great many like him among our associates, if we decide on 
the rejection of Jesus, 

The chief priests stirred up the multitude, that he should rather 





‘They foretold the basis of his dominion in the crowa of 


release Barabbas unio them (v.11). Barabbas rather than 
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Jesus; not for love of  Barabbes, but for hatred of Jesus. 
Left to themselves, the common people will choose sinful 
pleasures or sinful employments, because of the personal gain 
that comes from these. In doing this, they have no special 
hostility to Him whose service they thereby turn away from. 
But, as led by opposers of Jesus, the populace will name as 
their choice one in whose character and teachings they have 
no personal interest, simply because he is recognized by those 
leaders as over against Jesus. Thousands of persons in Eng- 
land and America are ready to-day to say that Booddha is 
preferable to Jesus, not because they or their leaders have 
any special preference for the best teachings of Booddha, but 
simply because their leaders want them to choose any one 
rather than Jesus. And this is the reason why so much 
prominence is given to Theosophy, or to Spiritism, or to Evo- 
lution, or to “ Robert Elsmere;” it is not that Barabbas is 
wanted, but it is that there must be some choice, and that the 
people’s leaders are determined that that choice shall not 
be Jesus. 

The soldiers led him away (v.16). It seems, at times, as if 
wicked men were having everything their own way. Good 
men are in their power. The right seemscrushed. All that 
was accomplished in the line of reform appears to be lost. 
Then it is that faith is tested. It was easy enough for the 
disciples to believe in Jesus as he entered Jerusalem in 
triumph, with the populace shouting his praises, in defiance 
of the Jewish authorities. But when the disciples saw him, 
in seeming helplessness, led away by the soldiers in the dark- 
ness of the night, they must follow him by faith, if at all. 
There was no help then in sight. And it is in such an hour 
as that, that our confidence in a friend, or in a cause, or in 
our Saviour, will show its reality and its measure. 

And when they had mocked him (v. 20). How common it is 
to mock at those who are'overthrown, or defeated, or who are 
conspicuously unsuccessful! The world’s question concerning 
a struggle is not, Is it right? but, Is it a success? If a man 
wins a fight, he is a hero and a patriot. If he loses it, he is 
a foolish rebel. The world’s opinion doesn’t affect the right 
and wrong of a contest; but the seeming success or failure of 
those engaged in a contest settles the world’s opinion of its 
right or wrong. He who loves the right, will not be swayed 
from it by the world’s cheers or jeers; but he may know that 
the world will be swayed by his success or failure. It ought 
to strengthen us against the world’s opinion, when we are 
temporarily unsuccessful in the right, to remember that the 
Son of God was mocked by the common soldiers of the Roman 
army because of his lack of seeming success, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. e 


The charges which the rulers brought against Jesus in the 
presence of the Sanhedrin were those of blasphemy. But 
as soon as they appeared before Pilate, they changed the 
accusation, and made it a political one. They charged him 
with aspiring to be the king of the Jews, in the place of 
Cesar. How hypocritical this was, is apparent the moment 
we remember that their hearts’ desire was that some one 
might arise who would make good this claim, and throw off 
the Roman yoke. Had Jesus done this, none would have 
been more glad than these same men. But it was just 
because he would not do this, but proclaimed that his king- 
dom was a spiritual one, that they rejected him, and wanted 
him to be put out of the way. In connection with this trial 
of the Master, it is worthy of notice, that, as he had three 
trials before the Jews, so he had three trials before the Gen- 
tiles. Pilate, Herod, and then again Pilate, had him before 
their judgment seats, In spite of all their efforts, however, 
the rulers were not able to make much impression on the 
mind of Pilate, who repeatedly declared that he found no 
fault in the man. It was not until they cried, “If thou 
release this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend,” that Pilate’s 
craven fears were aroused that they would complain of him 
to Rome, and possibly get him into trouble. Then it was 
that he gave sentence that it should be as they desired. 

One more remark, before we go on to a practical application 
of the lesson. There are those who claim that the fickleness 
of human nature is set forth by the fact that on one day the 
multitude cried out “ Hosanna!” and so soon after screamed 
“Crucify him!” This is a great mistake. The crowd that 
greeted him as he came to the city was an entirely different 
one from that which the rulers had gathered together that 
morning. That was the crowd of pious worshipers; this 
was a hireling mob that the chief priests has massed together 
to do their bidding. The throng that. greeted him with 
acclamations was yet asleep, after the festivities of the Pass- 
over; and the reason why tne rulers were in such haste to 
push the trial through, was that they were afraid that the 
friends of the Master might come and attempt a rescue. 
This was why they pressed so hard, and succeeded in getting 
the Master nailed to the cross by nine o’clock that morning. 
Leaving now the lesson story, we may come to the practical 
applications of the actions of Pilate. We remark, 

1. Pilate knew the right.—As soon as he had examined 





case that called for capital punishment, So he went out to 
the Jews, and announced that he had done nothing worthy 
of death. In this judgment of his, Herod coincided, and 
sent Jesus back uncondemned. His wife also confirmed his 
opinion, sending to him, and warning him to have nothing 
to do with that just man, for she had suffered many things 
that night in a dream because of him. Moreover, Pilate 
knew well that it was envy that had led the Jews to deliver 
the Master into his hands. If ever a man knew what the 
right thing to do was, Pilate was that man. 

2. Pilate did what was wrong.—He gave orders to have 
him scourged and crucified because he “feared the people.” 
Truly Herod and Pilate (who had been at enmity, but 
who that day became friends, Luke 23: 12) were “par 
nobile fratrum.” For Herod had taken the life of John the 
Baptist because of those “which sat at meat” with him, and 
Pilate sent Jesus to Calvary because he was afraid of the 
rabble. In God’s sight they were both murderers, and that 
too in cold blood, for each one ordered his prisoner to death 
with perfect calmness. 

8. Pilate tried to evade the responsibility.—This he did 
first by sending Jesus to Herod. In this way he hoped to 
get rid of the disagreeable task of condemning an innocent 
man. In this he failed. So when he had done as the rabble 
asked him to do, he called for water, and in the presence of 
them all tried to get rid of the responsibility by washing 
his hands in water, to signify that he thus threw off the 
burden of guilt that he felt was upon him. But it was all 
in vain. However many times he washed his hands, he 
never could say, “I have washed my hands in innocency.” 
Blood was upon those hands, and no amount of washing was 
able to cleanse them. 

How strangely and sadly this experience of Pilate’s is 
repeated! There are to-day few people who sin through 
ignorance. In fact, if their conduct be the result of mere igno- 
rance, it is not sin. In this respect we are all more or less 
like Pilate, in that we know better than we do. The most 
depraved is conscious that he has not lived up to the light 
that he has had. You may pick up the worst tramp on the 
Bowery, and you will find that he has not lived up to the 
light that he himself recognizes as his. We know much 
more than we care toownupto. In fact, if every man would 
live up to the light that he has, he would soon find himself 
growing rapidly in grace. One day, only one day, of living 
on the part of the world up to that which it recognizes as 
the right thing would revolutionize the world, Like Pilate, 
therefore, we know the right. But, like Pilate again, we do 
the wrong. 

And once more, like him we try to evade the responsibility. 
We throw the blame on our “circumstances,” or we try to 
show that it is our companions who have led us into the sin 
of which we have been guilty, Or we plead that “we must 
live,’ when God has not told us that we must live, but he 
has told us that we must not sin, Adam and Eve, Aaron 
and Saul, Pilate and you, are all on the same footing in this 
respect. But as the time-serving ruler was not able to wash 
away the stain of his guilt, nor to evade the responsibility 
of his action, so we cannot in any conceivable way get away 
from the responsibility or the consequences of our action, 
While we are to-day condemning him, let us beware lest in 
the same breath we are condemning ourselves, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In the Morning.—“Straightway,” as early as they could, 
the chief priests, elders, and scribes consulted together how 
they could best and most quickly get their prisoner sentenced 
to death; for that was what they all wanted. They hated 
the governor; but they hated Jesus yet more, and they knew 
the governor was the only one who had power to say that he 
should die. So, when it was daylight on Friday morning, 
they bouhd Jesus again, and led him out of the council to a 
hall in a Roman castle just by the city wall, but not far from 
the Temple, where were stationed captains and soldiers to 
preserve order. 

Pilate.—He was the governor sieael by the Roman emperor 
to rule over Judea. He did not care for the Jews, or for 
their religion; he had placed his soldiers in their holy 
places, and had even taken money from the treasury of their 
temple, to use for his building plans. They hated him for 
all this; but he did not care, except that he wanted to please 
the emperor, and keep his place as governor and judge. He 
did not live at Jerusalem, but at Passover time he came with 
extra soldiers, to be on hand to put down any mob or dis- 
turbance that might arise while Jerusalem was so crowded. 
Jesus was given over to Pilate to be tried, and for Pilate to 
decide what should be done to him. The chief priests and 
elders would not go into the judgment hall, lest they should 
be defiled, and so not be holy enough to keep the Passover. 
They stood outside, and Pilate came out to them, and asked, 
“What accusation bring ye against this man?” They told 
him many things, but principally that he claimed to be a 
king. Pilate asked Jesus, “Art thou the King of the Jews?” 





Jesus with regard to his claims, he knew: that it was not a 





Jesus said, “ Thou sayest it.” Pilate said, “ Thine own nation 


. +. have delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done?” 
Jesus said to him, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” And 
when Pilate asked again, “Art thou a king, then?” Jesus 
said, “ For this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” Pilate asked, “ What is truth?” 
Then he went out again to the Jews, and said, “I find in him no 
fault at all.” At this they were all the more fierce, and said 
that Jesus had stirred up the people everywhere, from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. Jesus answered nothing to all the charges 
against him. Pilate found him innocent, but he feared to 
offend the Jews, who were determined that he must die, In 
what country and by what sea had Jesus spent much of his 
time? When Pilate heard the name of Galilee, he remem- 
bered that the ruler of Galilee was then in Jerusalem, and 
that he could rid himself of the prisoner by sending him to 
another ruler. 

Herod.—That was the name of the one who ruled in 
Galilee. There was another reason why Pilate sent Jesus to 
Herod. He and Pilate had been angry with each other 
about something, and to send such a prisoner, and ask his 
judgment, was an honor which pleased Herod; so he and 
Pilate became friends again t'\e same day. Herod was glad 
to see Jesus of Nazareth; for he had often heard of him, and 
wanted to see some miracle done by him. It was about six 
o’clock on Friday morning that Jesus was sent to Herod, 
Not a word did Jesus say in answer to his questions, and 
Herod and his men of war mocked Jesus because he had said 
he was a king. They put on him a robe such as kings wear, 
and sent him back to Pilate. Then Pilate again told the chief 
priests, “I... have found no fault in this man: ... no, nor yet 
Herod: ... and lo, nothing worthy of death.” Pilate wondered 
at the silence of Jesus; for to all the charges he answered 
nothing. Pilate was willing to have him punished in some 
way to please the people; so he said, “I will... chastise 
him, and let him go.” 

Barabbas the Robber.—It was the custom, at the Passover 
time, to give one prisoner his freedom; and the crowd began 
to call out for Pilate todo as he had always done. There 
was a man bound in prison at that time, named Barabbas, 
He was a famous robber, and had been a leader in a riot in 
Jerusalem, when a mob was angry with Pilate himself for 
something he had done; and in the riot some had been 
killed. Barabbas was a robber and a murderer. Pilate 
asked the crowd, “ Will ye that I release unto you the King 
of the Jews?” He knew that the priests wanted Jesus out 
of the way, for they feared he would turn the people against 
them; and Pilate saw it was from envy and hatred that they 
had delivered him up. So he asked the people crowding 
close around his palace, ‘ Whom will ye that I release unto 
you?” They shouted, “Barabbas!” As Pilate sat on the 
judgment seat, somebody came with a message for him: 
“Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” Who could 
have given such a warning? It was his wife. She knew of 
the confusion and the loud voices, of the anger of the priesta, 
—how they hated the man of Nazareth, whom, perhaps, she 
had seen and heard; and she knew he was in danger of 
death, She wanted to save him, and sent word to her hus- 
band that she was so anxious that she had suffered even in a 
dream, Pilate hesitated; the people went up closer, cried 
louder and louder, “ Not this man, but Barabbas!” Pilate 
asked, “ What shall I do then with Jesus?” They all said, 
“Let him be crucified.” They agreed to let the robber and 
murderer go free, and have Jesus die by the most cruel, 
shameful death. Jews punisked by stoning to death, but 
the Romans punished by the cross; and the priests who 
“stirred up” the people did not care, in Jesus’ case, whose 
custom it was, The third time Pilate asked, “Why, what 
evil hath he done?” But the people only cried the more, 
“Crucify him.” 

Pilate Washed His Hands.—It seems that Roman power 
and Roman soldiers did something when Barabbas led a mob, 
for he was bound and put in prison; but now Pilate did not 
use his soldiers to make any effort to protect the silent prisoner 
who had not been found guilty of a single charge. He was 
willing to please the people; and though he said over and 
over, “I find in him no fault,” he let Barabbas go free, and 
gave Jesus up to their cruelty and hate, First he took water 
in the sight of all the people, washed his hands, and said, 
“T am innocent of the blood of this just person.” Did that 
take away hissin? The Jews knew that Pilate was keeping 
one of their own laws; for Moses taught that if a man had 
been found murdered, the elders were to wash their hands, 
and say, “Our hands have not shed this blood.” They were 
all willing to bear this sin for the people, and they cried, 
“ His blood be on us, andon ourchildren.” It was upon them 
all; Pilate and Judas both kilied themselves, and in forty 
years all that Jesus foretold of war, famine, and destruction, 
came upon Jerusalem, 

Scourged and Mocked.—Pilate ordered Jesus to be scourged, 
his bare shoulders and back to be beaten with knotted ropes; 
then he gave him into the hands of the soldiers. About 
eight o’clock in the morning the whole band of soldiers came. 
They put on him the robe of a king, in his hand a reed, and 
on his head a crown. Of what was the crown made? They 
called him king, and, as they struck him, bowed low in mock- 





ery. Then they took off the robe, probably not the crown, 
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and he was led to the place of death; for Pilate had said to 
them the words of our golden text. 
Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DUBHAM. 

Eastern Justice.—A strange contrast does an Eastern 
court of justice present to our idea of the dignity and decorum 
of a judicial trial. In the earlier‘and patriarchal times, jus- 
tice was administered by those who “sat in the gate,”—the 
natural chiefs of the place, the elders and nobles or sheikhs, 
so picturesquely depicted by Job (Job 29: 10-17). “The 
gate” was the upen space always kept just within the gate- 
way of town or village, the ordinary place of assembly. Every 
traveler will recall the open space within the Jaffa gate of 
Jerusalem, where the country folk gather for market, and 
the laborers wait to be hired. Here were tried or heard all 
sorts of cases. ‘There was no distinction between civil and 
criminal. Every man who had a grievance rushed to the 
gate, and in the loudest tones pleaded his own cause, I have 
often seen this primitive tribunal in the remoter villages 
both of Africaand Syria. The elders sit silently and solemnly 
while the litigants declaim. Not so the bystanders, who 
invariably assume the functions of an amateur jury, and freely 
criticise the pleadings. But, however vociferous the debate 
during the trial, all is hushed when the sheikh or the council 
of elders have given the final decision. In later times, and 
in large centers of population, this primitive tribunal gave 
place to the more organized courts held in the judgment-hall 
or area of the citadelor palace, Still, the mode of procedure 
was the same, and the judicial functions were not separated 
from the executive or military. Nor were they altogether 
so after the Roman conquest. Pilate was procurator; that 
is, he governed absolutely under the emperor, and had no 
questor, or judicial colleague; while the senatorial provinces 
were governed by proconsuls, but questors presided in the 
law courts. Pilate ordinarily resided at Ceesarea; but at the 
time of the great gathering for the Passover he came to Jeru- 
salem to preserve order, and was staying in Herod’s palace, 
his official residence, in the castle of Antonia, which to this 
day is the palace and the judgment-hall of the Turkish pasha, 
Thus he had no difficulty in sending his prisoner at once to 
Herod. We see that this as well as every other act and word 
of Pilate was in order to escape the responsibility of himself 
condemning one whom he knew to be innocent. The inter- 
rogations, the constant interruptions, the discussions with the 
accusers, the appeals to the crowd in the Preetorium, all are 
illustrated by the proceedings in Oriental judgment-halls 
to-day. I once witnessed such a trial in a town in Mesopo- 
tamia. A Circassian colony in the neighborhood had an evil 
repute as thieves and highwaymen. Some horses had been 
stolen. A Circassian was caught shortly afterwards; and 
though his character was the only evidence of guilt, he was 
brought by the angry crowd before the kadi, in the town-hall 
of the place. After some minutes of shouting and gesticula- 
tions, the judge, who sat at the end of the hall on his carpet, 
with his scribe and some dignitaries round him, inquired the 
charge, which was very vague. He declined to condemn the 
man, on which the turbulent mob began to use threats. Some- 
what intimidated, the judge said he would speak to the accused 
in private. The man was led round, and the judge and de- 
fendant disappeared behind a curtain. My guide observed, 
as if it were a matter of course, that they had withdrawn to 
arrange a bribe. Soon they returned, and the mob began to 
cry out for sentence. It was evident the prisoner had not 
been able to satisfy the demands of the judge; for he solemnly 
declared, not that the man was guilty, but that Circassians 
were thieves, and sentenced him to one hundred strokes of 
the bastinado at once, and to be kept in prison till the horses 
or their value should be restored. This is a trivial common- 
place instance, but enough to explain the many allusions in 
Scripture to unjust judges, and to teach us to be thankful that 
our lot is cast in lands where justice cannot be bought or sold, 
and where judges are incorruptible. 

The College, Durham, England. 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What sentence had the council of the Jews pronounced 
against Jesus before daybreak? How wasthat action ratified? 
(v. 1; Luke 22: 66-71.) Who was Pilate? With what 
accusation did they bring Jesus to Pilate? (Luke 23: 2.) 
Why did they not present the charge of blasphemy, on which 
they themselves had condemned him? How did Pilate regard 
the first charge brought against Jesus? (v. 2; Luke 23 : 3, 4.) 
What other accusations did they then make? (v. 3; Luke 
23:5.) What is the best argument in favor of Christianity 
which we can give the world? (vs. 4,5; Rom. 12: 12, 14.) 
How can a Christian maintain his rights, if he must not 
avenge himself? (Rom. 12: 19-21.) How were Herod and 
Pilate made friends the day of the crucifixion? What 
instruction did Jesus give Pilate, concerning his mission and 
kingdom? (John 18 : 36-38.) 


le what annual custom did Pilate hope to appease the | Godet, “and in this way be lost both; before long he was 


Jews? (v.6.) What is the character of the men whom the 
enemies of Christ usually favor? (v. 7.) How should all 
destroyers of society and of happiness be restrained? (Rom. 
13: 1-3; 1 Tim.1:9.) Why did Pilate desire to release 
Jesus? (vs. 8-10.) Why did he continually call him the 
King of the Jews? Were the chief priests, the people, or 
Pilate, chiefly guilty in the death of Jesus? (vs. 11-14; John 
19: 10,11; Matt. 27: 25.) How are we chargeable with his 
death? How many times did Pilate declare Jesus’ innocence? 
What was his duty inthecase? Why did he not release him? 
(v. 15.) Give other examples of moral cowardice, and the 
reason for it (Mark 6:26; John 12: 42,43). To what extent 
is it right to desire the praise of men? (John 5: 41, 44; Matt. 
6: 1-6.) What treatment did Jesus receive at the hands of 
the Roman soldiers? (vs. 16-20.) Was, or was not, this suf- 
fering essential to our salvation? Why did the Father per- 
mit him to suffer such indignity? (Heb. 2: 10,11; 4: 15; 
1 Pet. 2: 20-23.) 
Philadelphia, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





REJECTING JESUS. 


HOM shall I release BARABBAS, 
HAT shall I do— ? CRUCIFY. 
HY, what evil— 4 ? 


“Ye...asked for a murderer,...and killed 
the Prince of life.” 








RULER'S /-\OWARDICE. 
TME Propte’s {  HOICE. 
SOLDIERS’ \/RUELTY. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“O sacred head, now wounded.” 

“T see the crowd in Pilate’s hall.” 
“How condescending and how kind.” 
** Alas! and did my Saviour bleed.” 
“What shall I do now with Jesus?” 
“ Hail, thou once-despised Jesus.” 

“ Jesus wept! those tears are over.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson might rather be called Pilate before Jesus, 
than Jesus before Pilate. It shows how one can be face to 
face with Jesus, recognizing him in his purity and goodness, 
desiring to be of service to him, and yet through selfish 
cowardice commit the crime of crimes of rejecting him. 

Pilate actually looked into the loving face of Jesus, heard 
his confidence-inspiring voice, was impressed with a sense of 
his innocence and sincerity, had, through his wife, a call 
from heaven to stand firm in favor of the prisoner against 
his enemies, wished to do what he knew was duty in the 
premises; but he was afraid of the consequences of right- 
doing, so he braved the consequences of doing wrong, and by 
this decision he won eternal infamy. 

It is not that Pilate realized at the fullest all the conse- 
quences involved in. his decision; for men can never do that 
at the time of their most important crisis-hours of earthly 
decisions. But it is that Pilate knew what was his duty in 
this case, and refused to do it because it might cost him 
more to do right than he was willing to surrender. He did 
not see that Jesus was the Son of God, who could save him 
from all harm; but he did see that Jesus was an innocent 
man, whom he ought not to allow to be harmed. What 
Pilate did see of the truth in this case was sufficient to guide 
him in the direction of more knowledge, if he had been will- 
ing to “do as well as he knew how.” As Dr. McLaren says 
of Pilate’s promptings toward duty: “It was the little glim- 
mer of light at the far-off end of his cavern, which, traveled 
towards, might have brought him into free air and broad 
day. One great part of his crime was neglecting the faint 
monitions of which he was conscious. His light may have 
been faint, but it would have brightened, and he quenched 
it. Hestands asa tremendous example of possibilities missed, 
and of the tragedy of a soul that has looked on Jesus, and has 
not yielded to the impressions made on him by the sight.” 

It does cost something to be on the side of Jesus against 
his enemies. At times it seems as if the cost must be very 
Personal comfort, personal safety, one’s position, one’s 
good name, one’s standing with his friends and his fellows, 


great. 





one’s very life,—all may seem imperiled by a choice in favor 
of Jesus, even when one inclines to the service of Jesus. But, 
; as a matter of fact, it is always safer to decide for Jesus than 
l'to decide against him; it is always unsafe to choose self 
against Christ. This was shown in Pilate’s case. 

“ Pilate wished to keep his place and his life,” says Dr. 


removed by the emperor, and sent into exile, where he died. 
Perhaps he would also have lost them if he had remained 
firm; but it would have been to find them again in a glorious 
eternity. How much desire for good there is among men 
which never becomes will, and consequently is fruitless! 
Here is a reason why evil so often triumphs in human society : 
Its servants will; the servants of good, desire.” 

And Bishop Warren adds: “ No man can have clear judg- 
ment who is biased by selfishness. The great God will be 
sacrificed to save little self. Pilate chose the friendship of 
the king of Rome, rather than that of the King of kings. 
He was not saved ‘thereby, however. He took all that im- 
mortal infamy, without temporary profit.” 

Every one of us has as good an opportunity as Pilate had 
of deciding for or against Jesus. Every one of us is in Pilate’s 
peril. Every one of us has a call to take warning from 
Pilate’s failure, and to choose for Jesus in spite of all seem- 
ing risks, 


ADDED POINTS. 


Consultation may be a good thing, and it may be a bad 
thing. Consultation in the line of right doing helps the 
well-doers. Consultation in the line of evil-doing confirms 
the evil-doers in their bad purposes, and it gives them added 
power for evil. 

He who sincerely seeks knowledge from Jesus will have 
an answer. He who makes an attack upon Jesus may seem 
to have things his own way. 

Favor to prisoners is sometimes shown, by those in power, 
not out of regard to the prisoners, but in the hope of securing 
popular applause. 

The cry of the multitude is more frequently dictated by 
evil-disposed leaders, than prompted by honest desire on the 
people’s part. ; 

Popular prejudice is the most unreasoning of passions; 
and the common people are quite as likely to oppose their 
best friends as their foes. 

A readiness to do what the people want done, whether it is 
right or wrong, is still a fault of rulers who care more for 
their own interests than for the interests of truth. 

Any person who yields to popular prejudice so far as to do 
what he knows he ought not to do, has the spirit of Pilate. 

No worse treatment was ever given to any man than that 
which was given to the best one who ever lived. If God 
permitted that for wise reasons, shall a disciple of Jesus 
wonder that God permits to him such trials as he is called to? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—__>—_ 


SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


The children of the church have a rightful place in 
the services of the church. Not the crumbs, but the 
bread, is their proper portion. And the pastor who 
realizes the importance of having the little ones of his 
flock at the Sabbath services, and his own obligation to 
supply them, when there, with spiritual food that shall 
satisfy their wants, will find ways and means of accom- 
plishing these ends. The pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Painesville, Ohio, writes as follows of his 
own efforts in this line: 

“You may be interested, for the great army of Sun- 
day-school pupils, in knowing what is of help in any one 
Sunday-school. I had the feeling that something must 
be done to get the ears, and through these the hearts, of 
the children. The Little Letter and ‘Table of Fare’ 
for the children is an aid to this. I used the primary 
teachers as the channels of distribution of this printed 
matter, giving an occasion for them to visit their pupils, 
or send a little letter with what I had prepared.” 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

The First Congregational Church, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
A Short Letter from the Pastor to the Children. 
My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND: 

Your pastor once had a few small fish, which he kept in a 
glass globe. One day, when he fed them some small bits of 
meat, one of them choked to death; it tried to swallow a piece 
that was too big for its tiny throat. It was a greedy fish; but 
it was very, very hungry, and the meat was not cut up small 
enough. Big fish can swallow little pieces of/ food, but a little 
fish can’t swallow a big piece. 

Little children, as well as little fish, must be fed, if they are 
to live and grow; and they must have the food they eat cut up, 
or broken up small. Their souls, too, as well as their bodies, 
need food. Jesus said “Feed my lambs,” as well as “ Feed 
my sheep.” 

Your pastor has been trying for nearly a whole year to give 
to your souls the “ bread of life”’ broken up small, in the short 
sermons on Sunday mornings. Some of you seem to like the 
food served so, and the pastor hopes that your souls have been 
fed. He sends you this letter to tell you what he is going to 
put on “ The Table,” cut up small, for you, on the Sundays to 
come, as the card sent with this will show you. 





Your pastor hopes that you may come to hear every one of 
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these “ Twelve Little Sermons for Small People,” listen to them 
attentively, and stay with your parents to the big sermon that 
follows, and that they may stay with you to the Sunday-school. 
With prayers for you, I remain, 
Your affectionate pastor, 
Pp. W. SINKS. 
Postscript.—Your superintendent hopes so, too. P. W.S. 


On a neat card, enclosed with the letter, is the list of 
subjects for the ensuing quarter : 


TWELVE LITTLE SERMONS FOR SMALL PEOPLE. 
By the Pastor of the First Church, Painesville. 
THE TABLE. 
April 21.—The Garden Grave (Easter), 
April 28.— Don’t Kill the Birds,” 
May 12.—Saving Others from Hurt. 
May 19.—Thinking Well of One’s Self. 
May 26.—Memories of the War (Memorial Day). 
June 2.—Our Ignorance of What is to Come. 
June 9.—Seed, Growth, Fruit (Children’s Day). 
(A short sermon to big people.) 
June 16.—The Lowly Use-of Superior Things, 
June 23.—The Higher Uses of Humble Things. 
June 30.—Having Fun (Independence Day). 
July 14.—Children Out of School. 
July 21.—Children in Church, 
Come and sit down at ‘The Table.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


+ 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





THE PROBLEM OF A UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE* 


Since Bishop Wilkins published his ‘“ Essay Towards 
a Real Character and a Philosophical Language,” over 
two centuries ago, there has been more or less essaying 
in the direction of a medium of universal communica- 
tion—especially for scientific and commercial purposes. 
“Volapiik,” now more than a decade old, rése to its 
height of popularity a year or more ago. One of the 
chief agencies, if not, indeed, the chief agency for stay- 
ing its progress, was the report of the committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, mention of which has 
already been made in these columns, A number of the 
most prominent and ardent Volapiikists in Germany 
and elsewhere confess to having been converted from 
their faith in that tongue by this report. Appended to 
the report was a resolution: “ That the President of the 
American Philosophical Society be requested to address 
a letter to all learned bodies with which this society is 
in official relations, and to such other societies and indi- 
viduals as he may deem proper, asking their co-operation 
in perfecting a language for learned and commercial 
purposes, based on the Aryan vocabulary and grammar 
in their simplest forms; and to that end proposing an 
international congress, the first meeting of which shall 
be held in London or Paris.” This proposal has already 
received a hearty response from journals, societies, and 
individuals in Europe and America, Among the most 
preminent of the advocates are the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, the Royal Danish Academy of Sci- 
ences and Letters, the Geographical Association of Halle, 
the Batavian Society of Rotterdam, the Royal Society of 
Victoria, the Yorkshire Polytechnic Society, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, together with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and other American 
societies. Professor James Geikie, of Edinburgh, writes: 
“T agree with the conclusions come to by your society, 
and think that the time has come for the serious con- 
sideration of the question of a new language.” Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce ten years ago declared that “the 
practical aim of the science of language is the formation 





Spelin : A Universal Language. By Professor George Bauer. Trans- 
lation by Charies T. Strauss. 844x5 inches, pp. z8. New York: 
Charles T. Strauss. 
World-English : The Universal Language. By Alexander Melville 
Bell. 8vo, pp. 29. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. Price, 25 cents. 

Anglo-Franca. By P. Hoinix. 744x534 inches, pp. 48. London: 
Tribner & Co, Price, 25 cents, 

*Elementas Pasilinguias, Von P. Steiner. 
Berlin. 


An Attempt Towards an International Language. By Dr. Espe- 
raiito. Translated by Henry Phillips, Jr. Together with an Eng- 


7x44 inches, pp. 40. 


the dream will be converted into a reality. .. . Commerce 
demands a lingua franca, and now that commerce is 
world-wide, its lingua franca must be world-wide also.” 
As it seems, therefore, reasonably certain that a philo- 
logical congress will at no distant day assemble to con- 
sider this question, it is in order to look over the field, 
and see whether there are already any feasible proposi- 
tions before the public. Volapiik, as it appears, has 
had a permanent set-back. Its impracticable vocabulary, 
its unnecessary inflections, its ill-considered phonology, 
render it practically useless, except as a conspicuous 
beacon-light to show where the rocks of danger lie. In- 
deed, it is already split up into a number of divergent 
dialects, each with its special advocates. Based upon 
Schleyer’s idea, is the “Spelin” of Professor Bauer of 
Agram. Spelin is an improvement upon Volapiik; but 
the substrata are necessarily unsound, and Spelin falls. 
Professor A. Melville Bell’s “World English, the 
Universal Language,” proceeds on the claim that Eng- 
lish grammatical construction is sufficiently simple-and 
clear for the world’s general adoption. Most widely 
spread, and most generally used for certain purposes, 
nothing stands in the way of its becoming the looked-for 
universal language but its barbarous orthography. Pro- 
fessor Bell therefore proposes to remedy this by a pho- 
netic alphabet of forty-two letters, with marked verbal 
accentuation. 

Again, Professor Dr. Boltz, of Darmstadt, proposes a 
modified form of classic Greek. Mr. Hoinix is out in a 
one-shilling publication called “ Anglo-Franca.” This 
scheme is merely a compromise speech, in which the 
grammar is a simplified English, while the vocabulary 
is all French, with the exception of one hundred and 
thirty words. “As in most compromises, two good things 
are spoiled to make one bad one. The author argues for 
the value of jargons from “ Pidgin English,” “Chinook,” 
and ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.” His title-page gives aspeci- 
men of his new jargon, thus: “ More facile for ll those 
who parl or connais Fraficgais than English be; more 
facile for all who connais English than Frangais be; 
more facile than either English or Frangais be for others 
who connais neither of these du langues.” Better than 
Hoinix is Steiner’s “ Pasilingua.” It is defective, how- 
ever, by reason of unnecessary complexities of grammar 
and phonology,—inferior, perhaps, in some respects, to 
Volapiik. Recognizing only French, German, and Eng- 
lish as its fundamental resource, it claims not to be a 
world-language in the broadest sense. 

A real difficulty in the construction of an artificial 
language, seems to be the personal equation of the in- 
ventor. Each one’s ideas are warped by his predilec- 
tions for his own, or for some particular tongue for which 
he has more or less admiration. Most singularly free 
from bias of this kind, in many respects the most prom- 
ising of all these more or less ingenious attempts, is the 
plan of Dr. Samenhof (under the pen-name of Dr. Espe- 
ranto) of Warsaw, Russia, 

There is something about Esperanto’s little book that 
compels admiration for the man as well as respect for 
his scheme. He does not claim perfection in his work, 
but proposes a method far submitting it to an academy 
yet to be constituted, which “ will have plenary powers” 
to amend and improve it, while “tne author no longer 
will have any say in the matter.” He delayed his pub- 
lication until he had solved (as he thinks) three prob- 
lems. “I am but a mortal,” he says; “and may easily 
fall into error,—even an unpardonable one. I might 
omit some element of most extreme importance or ad- 
vantage.” This recognition of his own fallibility is in 
itself one of the first evidences of intellectual attainment, 
as well as of honesty of purpose. “I have,” he says, 
“therefore decided, before publishing a complete dic- 
tionary, issuing a newspaper, to submit, for the space of 
one year, my plans to the world at large, in the hope 
that men of letters would give me their views upon my 
proposal,—sending me, in writing, their objections, if 
any, and their suggestions for its betterment.” 

The three problems referred to, which Esperanto 
claims to have solved, are: Extreme ease of acquirement; 
a self-expository or interpretive power; and a way “to 
overcome the indifference of the mass of mankind, and 
to cause the masses to make use of the language as a 
living tongue.” In regard to the first, the author claims 
that the entire grammar can be learned perfectly in one 
hour; and it must be admitted that the claim seems not 
above being substantiated by the earnest student. Then 
again, he has created rules for the formation of the words, 
and so, he says, “ I have enormously reduced the quan- 
tity of words needful to be learned, yet without depriving 
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the speech of its richness; on the contrary, I make it 
still more copious than any of the modern tongues, on 


of a tmiversal speech, and the time may yet come when 
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account of the ease with which from any one word any 
quantity of others can be formed so as to express every 
possible shade of thought. This I do by means of pre- 
fixes and suffixes, by whose aid, at will, new words can 
be created infinitely, thus doing away with the necessity 
of learning each word by itself.” For instance, mal 
reverses the meaning of the word to which it is prefixed ; 
then if bona is “ good,” malbona is “ bad; ” alta “ high,” 
malalta “low ;” estimi “to esteem,” malestimi “to de- 
spise ;” froida “cold,” ma(froida “ warm,” etc. 

“ With nine hundred words learned,” says Esperanto, 
‘one has learned it from top to bottom; and these ning 
hundred words embrace all the grammatical forms as 
well as all the suffixes and prefixes.” With this supply, 
any one of ordinary ability is supposed to be able to 
create all the words and phrases needed for the daily 
business of life. 

The second problem is solved, as he says, by a “ dis« 
articulation” of ideas into independent words,—all 
grammatical forms being expressed by the union of 
invariable words. The word is divided or “ disarticu- 
lated” by commas or (as in the translation now under 
review) by hyphens. So the learner is at once 
enabled to recognize suffixes from independent words, 
This scheme, it must be admitted, seems somewhat 
clumsy, and encumbers the page unpleasantly. Itwould 
seem also to be an obstacle to the fluency of writing the 
language. But the author’s claim for the advantage of 
this plan is so extraordinary that it ought to be pre 
sented. He says: “From this it results that everything 
written in the International Language can be immedi- 
ately comprehended in every precise shade of meaning 
(with or without the aid of a dictionary), not only by. 
those who have no preliminary knowledge of its gram- 
mar, but even by those who have never heard of its 
existence.” The translator, Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr, a 
well-known linguist, and Secretary of the American 
Philosophical Society, adds a note saying that he “ wrote 
a letter in this language to a young friend who had pre- 
viously never seen nor heard of it, enclosing the printed 
vocabulary; he received an answer in the same tongue, 
with no other aid. This was a crucial test.” It must 
be remarked here that the translator does not agree with 
the author in some of his views respecting grammatical 
formations, but that he issues this English edition to 
show “ how easily the project of an international lan 
guage could be made effective.” 

The third problem is reached in the blank forms 
printed in the book. These are to be filled out by the 
reader, who promises to learn the language if it be shown 
that ten millions of persons have publicly made the same 
promise ; or to learn it without conditions; or, again, td 
return the blanks with the specified objections and any 
suggestion of remedy or.improvement. 

The strong points of the scheme are its unique sim- 
plicity, its self-explanatory power, and the selection of its 
vocabulary, so that almost any well-educated person will 
recognize the meaning of the words without a dictionary. 
It is opeu to criticism in the matter of the inflections, 
For instance: Is, or is not, an accusative or objective ter- 
mination or inflectional sign a necessity? We seem to 
have worked along in English without an accusative 
sign, although there are doubtless cases arising where it 
would add to the flexibility and clearness of the phrasing, 
Dr. Esperanto overcomes a prepositional difficulty by a 
word “je,” to be employed in all cases where a preposi- 
tion is needed, and yet where the idea is ill-defined,—as 
in the phrases to laugh at, to rejoice over, to long for. 
There is also room for criticism in the conjugation of the 
verbs; it is at least an open question whether in the 
verbal forms, as in the nouns, there is not an unnecessary 
degree of inflection. The system of in-fixes, too, will 
meet with some disfavor. While the Philosophical 
Society speciously condemned Volapiik for its un-Aryan 
character, it is a fair question whether, because the Aryan 
peoples are the most highly civilized, no speech can be 
wholly good which is not wholly Aryan. Esperanto’s 
scheme is un-Aryan in construction, but what if it could 
demonstrate that there is extra-Aryan virtue? 

Without claiming perfection, An Attempt Towards an 
International Language commends itself to the linguist 
and to the philologist as a possible basis for a future inter- 
national or universal tongue. Apart from this, its sim- 
plicity, ease of acquirement, and self-contained resources, 
present unique attractions for those who are fond of intel- 
lectual pursuits and novel acquirements. A full and ex- 

pansive language that may be learned in a week, and that 
may be deciphered without a dictionary, is, tosay the least, 
an attractive theme, even for those who have no ambition 
to be among the ideal ten million who pledge themselves 
to become its masters. Mr. Phillips’s translation is issued 
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in a pamphlet of fifty-six pages, which includes an Inter- 
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national-English and English-International Vocabulary, 
covering eighteen pages. The entire grammar occupies 
but four pages. However far this scheme of Dr. Esper- 
anto may come short of its ideals and its claims, there 
seems good reason for believing that it goes farther 
toward the solution of the problem of a lingua franca 
than any of the other so-called universal or international 
languages hitherto offered to the public. 





The volume describing, by text and numerous photo- 
gravures, the pictures exhibited in the French Salon de 
1888 is as attractive as any of its predecessors, as far as 
the superficial quality of the plates and the clear and 
beautiful typography of the text are concerned, The 
exhibit it makes of the state of contemporary French 
art is sometimes interesting, and often suggestive, but 
warrants little enthusiasm, and arouses considerable 
serious reflection. The artists of Paris seem to be deter- 
mined, at almost any hazard, to make a stir by some 
novel or sensational choice of theme; and, for the most 
part, they show cleverness in external detail, rather than 
genuine inspiration or appreciation of the ideal which 
is the soul of art. Photographic effects seem to be trans- 
ferred to the canvas, over and over again; indeed, the 
best of our amateur photographers sometimes get nearer 
to nature, and human nature, than some of these Parisian 
prize-painters. This beautiful and costly volume con- 
tains, of course, some pictures of high aim and admira- 
ble attainments, such as Boulanger’s Slaves for Sale 
Bouguereau’s First Grief, Picard’s Sorrow (“ Douleur,” 
—simply a rough, hard-handed laborer, sitting at home 
in lonely woe), or the half-disgusting pathos of Turcau’s 
statue, The Blind and the Paralytic. There is a place, 
too, for such less pathetic pieces as Faivre’s Two Mothers 
(a savage woman and a bear, each defending her young), 
and Dupain’s Street Music (a black player and five 
howling dogs in Biskra), or the prettiness of Wagrer’s 
A Baptism at St. Mark. On the whole, however, there 
is no reason why it should not be frankly stated that the 
exhibit of the present powers of our American painters, 
recently made in similar photogravures in The Art 
Review, is distinctly more valuable and artistically suc- 
cessful. The text in this Salon book, by Eugene 
Montrosier, is, not to mince words, worthless,—mere 
promiscuous puffery and padding; the purchaser gets 
nothing but pictures for his money. (12} <9} inches, 
cloth, pp. 114; plates, 101. Paris: Ludovic Baschet. 
Price, $25.) 


A successful ‘‘ attempt to compress into brief compass 
a declaration of those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us” has been made by Dr. Wolcott Calkins, 
of Newton, Massachusetts. The narrow limits of his 
little book attest his power of compression, and the 
lucid statements as well as the points selected show how 
carefully the author has studied his subject. The volume 
is entitled Keystones of Faith; or, What and Why We 
Believe. “ Faith” is used in its subjective sense as be- 
lieving, but the essential contents of a truly Christian 
faith are separated from secondary elements. Belief in 
God, in the Bible, in natural sinfulness, in the incarna- 
tion, in the sacrifice of Christ, in justification, in sancti- 
fication, and in the communion of the saints,—all these 
are tersely discussed, but not always under their theo- 
logical titles. Summaries of creed statements and a 
scriptural summary conclude the volume, which has a 
good index. The book is one that can be profitably 
used by the older scholars in Sunday-schools, while 
many teachers would be gainers by a perusal of it. Its 
positions are those held in common by evangelical Chris- 
tians generally, and the method of treatment is fresh 
and vital. (7X5 inches, pp. 180. New York: The Baker 
and Taylor Company. Price, 75 cents.) 


The English of the translation of Georg Ebers’s new 
novel, Margery (Gred): A Tale of Old Nuremberg, is so 
shabby that one reviews it, in our vernacular, with dif- 
ficulty. The life-tale is too long, the characters too 
numerous for adequate artistic portrayal on the p!an of 
the first peges, and the chapters consequently over- 
crowded, while, at the close, the narrative becomes not 
only terse, but hasty. Or did the author, who puts the 
chronicle into the mouth of an old woman, intend her 
greater attention to earlier years to be a touch of human 
nature? But the pictures, large and small, of old 
Nuremberg, are often charming; and over the whole is 
the large, manly, true spirit of Ebers himself, which 
sheds an attractive light upon all his books, from the 
tales of old Egypt to those of medieval Leyden. His 


Oriental novels, however, unquestionably show a power 
of construction and decoration superior to that of the 


279; ii, 300. New York: William 8, Gottsberger. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. 
Ohio, state, at Springfield..............0+seccsrsee sesseeee sone: June 4-6 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis............s00sercecseeceeeeees June 4-6 
Towa, state, at Cedar Rapids............ssceeeeseeeseses ceesseeee June 4-6 
Dakota, territorial, at Jamestown. ........s00scseseeee seveeeees June 4-6 
Nebraska, state, at Tecumseh...........000+ ssscssese sovseeees June 11-13 
New York, state, at Albany........... cccsccceseccee sovesseee June 11-13 
Colorado, state, at Denver. ...0.00re seccccese coosccesh soccceess June 18-20 
Minnesota, state, at St. Paul...........00sssseecccssesee soeees June 18-20 
Missouri, state, at Fulton..............s0ccccscoscscees socseeeee June 18-20 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne. ..........se00sesssseee June 25-27 
California, state, at Monterey.........0ssseccssessosssssereees June 28-30 
Missisippi, state, at Starkville...........c0sscooeseseseees July 23, 24 
Kentucky, state, at Paducah.............. J sesedescnesoess August 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.............. September 24-26 
New Hampshire, state, at Newport.........-..s0ss00 November 5-7 
Michigan, state, at Grand Rapids...............sss000 December 3-5 


[NoTrE.—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention has arranged a series of meetings and con- 
ventions to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds,—president 
of the Chicago Convention of 1887,—during the months ot 
March, April, May, and June. This series, so far as announced, 
is as follows: 


Kansas Convention, at McPherson.........00sesseseee .«»May 28-30 
Nebraska Convention, at Tecumseb.............04 e000 +..-June 11-13 
Colorado Convention, at Denver...... wedi deces eee abv abebee June 18-20 


Wyoming Convention, at Cheyenne............006+ss00000 une 25-27 





THE BIBLE-TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
CHICAGO. 


Mr, Moopy’s PLans For IT, STATED BY HIMSELF, 


QUESTION.—We see by the reports that you are to 
return to Chicago in September. 

ANSWER.—Yes; I expect to come back to Chicago in 
September of this year. 

Q.—What do you propose to do in Chicago at that 
time? 

A.—We shall start off at once with a convention for 
ten days. This will be followed up by meetings similar 
to those we have just had. 

Q.—Whom do you intend to have as instructors? 

A.—The instructors are not all of them fully engaged, 
but I expect J. Munroe Gibson will be at the conven- 
tion in September. He will be with me also at North- 
field in August. ba 

Q.—Where do you expect the students to come from? 

A.—From all over the world. I have nineteen na- 
tionalities in my school at Northfield. I expect them 
fr6m all countries, This Institute had people from 
twenty-six states. : 

Q.—After they are trained, where will they find 
employment? 

A.—There is plenty of work for persons competent, 
who can set themselves at work. There are plenty of 
people willing to do something; but what the Church 
wants is leaders. ‘ 

Q.—What will be the cost, per week, of board, tuition, 
lodging, ete. ? 

A.—For men we shall furnish rooms, and they will 
board themselves. The women’s department will be 
managed by the ladies’ committee. Iam not sufficiently 
well acquainted with their plans to say. 

Q.—How do you intend to support such a work? 

A.—By volunteer contributions from those who believe 
that this kind of work ought to be done. 

Q.—Has the recent experiment in the Institute been 
satisfactory ? 

A.—Very. 

Q.—What plans have you for the work this summer 
in Chicago? 

A.—We are going right on with the training-class, 
and we propose to open three large tents. We shall 
have children’s meetings. During the summer children 
are out of the public schools and on the streets. For 
years I have been trying to find a man to labor for the 
children, and especially the boys, and I think I have 
the man, and have sent for him, and he will come to 
labor in Chicago this summer. 

Q.—Will you pursue the same course in your school, 
in reference to study and work, that has been pursued 
in your Institute? 

A.—Yes. I don’t believe we will ever reach these 
non-church-goers until we have practical men and women 
to do it, trained for this special kind of work. The only 
way for a man to learn to swim is to jump in and swim. 
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Q.—What kind of men are you aiming to bring into 
your school? 

A.—Young men, but there are a.good many men who 
wake up to Christian work too late to get a college edu- 
cation, but a little practical training would enable them 
to become very efficient in some kinds of work, their 
business training being a good preparation for this. 
Q.—Do you want single men ? 

A.—We prefer them ; but, of course, when a man and 
wife want to go into Christian work and come, we won’t 
refuse them, provided they have qualifications for this 
work. 

Q.—How will you protect yourself against men and 
women incompetent for this work ? 

A.—Of course, all will come in on trial. If itis found 
that any have not gifts for Christian work, we will not 
continue them. 

Q.—Are you going to do anything with music? 

A.—I am already trying to make arrangements with a 
gentleman to take charge of this department, to train the 
voices for gospel singing. 

Q.—Is there a demand for this class of work? 

A.—I think there is a great demand. Look at the 
churches that need a precentor, who will not only lead 
the singing on Sunday, but will lead the singing in 
prayer-meetings, assist the pastor in visiting, and, in fact, 
be his assistant. 

Q.—Have you located your school? 

A.—Yes. We purchased some property for the 
women’s school, and intend to erect a building for the 
men’s school. 

Q.—Have you secured instructors? 

A.—Arrangements are already in progress for this, 





THE NORTHFIELD MEETINGS. 


Students have come to look upon Mr. Moody’s summer 
gatherings at Northfield as a necessary institution, The 
fourth season opens June 29, and closes July 10, of the 
present year. Biblestudents who would avail themselves 
of this opportunity for intellectual and spiritual growth, 
together with the advantages of a place of healthful 
recuperation and refreshment, should note the following 
requirements. Concerning general business, address the 
General Manager; concerning accommodations in rooms 
and tents, address the Registrar; concerning work at 
Northfield, address the Superintendent of the Hotel 
Department; concerning railroad rates, address the 
Chairman of the Transportation Committee. Until June 
24, direct to 189 East Eighteenth Street, New York City; 
after June 24, direct to Northfield, Massachusetts. The 
following particulars are also furnished in circular: 


Invitation.—Mr. Moody again invites the members of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the college 
students through them, to meet at his home at Northfield, at 
the beginning of the summer vacation, for conference on Bible 
study and methods of Christian work. We are glad to second 
theinvitation. Thesubstantial buildings and beautiful grounds 
of the Northfield Seminary, and his own services, are freely 
offered by Mr. Moody for our use, as at former meetings. 

Speakers.—The following are among the prominent speakers 
and Bible teachers invited: Right Rev. M. E. Baldwin, Bishop 
of Huron; Rev. Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D.; Professor William 
R. Harper, of Yale University; Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., 
New York City; Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., Richmond, Va.; 
Professor Elmslie, London. 

Athletics—Tennis courts, base-ball grounds, and bathing 
facilities will be provided, and the afternoons, except on Sun- 
days, given up entirely to recreation. 

Practical topics on the College Association work will be 
considered in eight or nine daily conferences of forty-five 
minutes each. 

Normal Bible classes, for the benefit of leaders in College 
Association Bible study, ;will be held daily, except on Sunday, 
beginning Monday, July 1. There will be twoclasses: (a) The 
Bible Training Class, in charge of Mr. James McConaughy, 
secretary Twenty-third Street Branch, Y. M. C. A., New York 
City; and (5) Inductive Bible Study, in charge of Mr. F. K. 
Sanders. 

The Missionary Department and meetings for the missionary 
volunteers will not be overlooked. It is expected that Mr. 
R. P. Wilder will be present, and also Mr. R. E. Speer, of Prince- 
ton, who succeeds Mr. Wilder in the student volunteer work in 
the colleges and seminaries next year. 

The foreign universities are expected to send a larger num- 
ber of delegates than were present a year ago. Mr. J. B. Rey- 
nolds, of Yale, who has attended each of the Northfield meet- 
ings already held, is now in Europe, and has recently visited 
the leading universities in Great Britain. He writes that his 
invitation, in the name of the American students, to attend the 
Northfield meeting this year, was received by the university 
men with unusual enthusiasm. 

Foreign students in American colleges, who are from mis- 
sionary lands, and expect to return home after graduation here, 
should be specially encouraged by our Associations to attend 
this meeting at Northfield. We cannot overe.timate the benefit 
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tries through their attendance at this great 
gathering of Christian college men. 

Railroad Rates.—A reduced rate of one-third 
fare, in returning, has Slready been granted 
by the Eastern Trunk Line Association, to 
those who pay full fare to Northfield. It is 
expected that like concessions will be made 
by the Central, Western and Southern Pas- 
senger Associations. Full particulars and 
instructions will be given in a special trans- 
portation circular, to be issued as soon as com- 
plete and definite information is secured. 

The singing will be conducted by Professor 
D. B. Towner. 

Accommodations will be provided in the 
Seminary Buildings and in tents, and until 
June 20 will be kept for students only. Nearly 
all the rooms in the buildings are furnished 
for two occupants, with two beds in each room. 
The gymnasium and library in Marquand Hall 
and the recitation rooms in Stone Hall will 
be fitted up for guests, with from four to ten 
ina room. There will also be a sufficient num- 
ber of furnished tents to-accommodate all who 
may prefer them or who cannot find room in 
the buildings. Each tent will be 10X12 feet 
in size, and will be provided with a floor, a 
fly, and cots, mattrasses, bedding (including 
sheets and pillow-cases), and other necessary 
furnishing for four persons. The tents will be 
numbered, and will be found ready for eccu- 
pancy on arrival, Saturday, June 29. 

Definite accommodations will be reserved 
for each student, and the choice of a room will 
be given strictly in the order of application 
to the Registrar, but will be reserved only on 
the following conditions: 

1. A registration fee of $2.00, paid in ad- 
vance, which will be refunded if the student 
should decide not to come, and the notice of 
that decision be received by the Registrar 
before June 20. 

2. A distinct understanding that the accom- 
modations are reserved for the full time of the 
meeting, at a cost of $15.00 (fifteen dollars), 
including the registration fee. 

_ This rate of $15.00 (fifteen dollars) includes 
every charge at Northfield, and entitles to 
board from Saturday noon, June 29, to Thurs- 
day morning, July 11, but is offered only to 
those who engage accommodations in advance 
and for the full time of the meeting. 

The prices for transient guests will be: For 
less than one week, $2.00 per day; for more 
than one week, but less than eleven days, $1.50 
per day. Meals: Dinner, 50 cents; breakfast 
or supper, 25 cents. Table board for thirteen 
days, $10.00. 

Price for tents without board: Tent, with 
floor, but unfurnished, $10.00; tent, with floor, 
furnished for four persons, as indicated, $5.00 
éach person, 

These tents will be very comfortable, and 
the tent life very enjoyable; and as there will 
doubtless be more students present than the 
buildings will accommodate, it would be well 
for a number of college delegations to plan at 
the outset to go into camp. The successful 
experience of one delegation of over twenty 
men last summer, in securing unfurnished 
tents and boarding themselves in regular camp 
style, and thereby greatly reducing the expense 
to each man, encourages the suggestion that 
other colleges try the same thing thi year. 
On this plan the probable cost to each man 
would be: 

Registration fee, $2.00. Share in rent of un- 
furnished tent, five men in each tent, $2.00. 
Estimated cost of provisions, $3.50. Total ex- 
pense, $7.50. 

Mr. BR. 8. Miller, Jr., of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, will cheerfully inform any 
correspondent how much it cost each man of 
the Cornell delegation last year, and how they 
enjoyed the experience. 

The registration fee of $2.00 will be expected 
from every delegate, and will help meet the 
regular expenses of the meeting, not included 
in the cost of the hotel department. 

There will be other special expenses incident | 
to the meeting, such as the cost of laying out | 
athletic grounds, securing tents and tent fur- 
nishings, entertaining the invited guests, etc. 
But these will be provided for by the Finance 
Committee, composed of students in several 
colleges, who are already at work, and hope 
before the time of the meeting to raise the en- 
tire estimated budget. 


Suggestions.—Decide early; apply promptly; | 
get up acamping party; make your delegation | 


as large as possible; canvass the college man 
by man. If you lack money to send the dele- 


gates, organize a committee to raise it. Some 
have already done this, and have the money 
raised. If the students lack interest, call a 
meeting and have the facts presented. 
We earnestly hope that each College Asso- 
ciation will be represented. 
Sincerely yours, 

Cc. K. OBER. 

J. R. Morr. 

F. K. SANDERS. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Schoot Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a@ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a nerve-food 
and tonic. The most effective yet discovered. 


paucHTers DIARY 


A BOOK OF RELICIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 
A Very Valuable Help to all re \ snoneons 


gay at LS meeting ner S wilt 
seat. Circular containing full 














free, 
CHRISTOPHER ‘SOWER CO., 614 Arch St,, Philadelphia. 





It is universally conceded that BIG- 
LOW & MAIN’SSuanday-school Song Books 
ean always be relied upon. BRIGHT AR- 
BAY is the newest. If you want a New 
Song Book, try it. 192 pages. $30 per 100, 
in boards. A paper book sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
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pee Fr 1.25. Send for ci iter 8 
NK ew AGNALLS, 18 and 2 BY ANGE N.Y. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Valuable commentary on S. S. lessons and Y. P. 8. 
C.E. to one. Editor, Mrs. A. C. Morrow,“ Among the 
best religious writers of theday.” 6 cts. a copy; 60 
cts.ayear. T. J. MORROW. INNEAPOLIS, INN. 


“OXFORD” 


eachers’ Bible 
G NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St, N. Y. 


“THEY ARE EXTREMELY HANDY, 
and save having & copying press,” is said of 
BUSHNELL’S PORTABLE LETTER COPYING Books, by 
persons using them. Sold everywhere. ALVAH BUSH- 
NELL, Manufacturers’ Agent, 47 S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


SPECIALTIES BY MAIL: Hunting 
Quoting Books out of print or scarce; Daity Words 
‘or 1889, cloth 40c., paper 20c., either En. toh, 
erman, or Danish; and the Susacuac Bpoot: 
Holder. Send l0c. The Book Antiquary, Easton, Pa. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 

















NDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instructive. For full particula 
stam envelope with ohes address to the cblisher, 
Wm. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 








ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 

100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
Agriculturist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Recent Publications. 


POLISHED STONES & SHARPENED 
ARRO 


A book for Christian workers and teachers, contain- 
ing five hundred appropriute illustrative anecdotes 
for the expounding of om ag truth and enforcing 
the duties of the Christian life. By GQ W. Bras. 


0, 


A HAPPY FIND. 


A sweet yet dramatic story from the French of 
MADAME GAGNUEBIN,. ealthful, interesting, 
stimulating, and, while free from anything like 
gant, ‘fa a simple and child-like trust in God. 


CECIL’S KNIGHT. 


By E. B. Houuts, author of “ Cecil’s Cousins,” etc. 

AY story of no impossible knight, but of a very real, 
natural,and manly boy, who through perseverance, 
— sense, and genuine — e, fought his way 
rom poverty to success, , $1.25. 


RED CARL. 


By J.J. Messmer. A story dealing with the labor 
—- socialism, and temperance, and one of the 
best, all points considered, that treats of these sub- 
jects popularly. 12mo, $1 25 


HER ONLY BROTHER. 


From the German of Heimburg. A charming story 
of German country and domestic life, simple in its 
conception, but dramatic in its movement and cli- 
max, and of exquisite purity and wholesome moral 
tone, as well as of absorbing interest. 12mo, $1.25. 


SCOTCH CAPS. 


By J A K, author of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 
etc. A story for boys of outdoor and school hi 
abounding in habitual good sense and sturdy reak 
ism. A healthy, lively, thoroughly good book. 
12m0o, $1.25. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DOG. 


From the French of Louis ENAULT. An exquisite 
moral and humanitarian op eg me told, and 


possessing the inimitable grace of narrative that 
_— the masters of French prose. 12mo, 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR. 


By WINFRED A. STEARNS. An intensely interest- 
ing book for boys, based upon the personal experi- 
ences of the author, and conveyi - much valuable 
anes in the department of natural history. 
mo, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. 


A Tale of Life in the Wild Woods. By Epwarp 
WILLETY. A bright, prea y and stirring story, 
full of adventure and incident in camp life in the 
woods, and the habits and hunting of the animals 
found in them. 12mo, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 5. is Now Ready! 1889. 


Nothing like — and appropriate musie to 
make Children’s Day a success. 
Both words and manele. written peceaity for this 
service ice, ane are Le me ome ba ae to the occasion. 
“No. 5” isr best of the series. 
By “$4 per hundred. ‘mall mail, postpars. & 6 cents 
; 60 cents per dozen; 
me ot numbersalways on nease Diico 
One each, of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, ‘mail 
iseonte ‘All five numbers, 20 cents. 
Send 25 cents for Copy of our 


Latest and best S. 8. Music Book, 


HAPPY CREETINGS 


Author & Publisher. 
‘ 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Catalogue and Specimen pages free. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MUSICAL SERVICE 
FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 


FLORAL PRAISE, No. 7. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Selections, and Appropriate 
Recitations. 16 pages, — 


Priee, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 6, at same price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE CHILD-COUNSELOR! 
A FEAST OF FLOWERS! 
CHILDREN OF ZION! 


Three beautiful Children’s Day Services. Ha’ 
ing appropriate Music, Readings, and Recitations.” 
By MAS. F. G. BURROUGHS. 
tae first paemente is new this year. Price, 5 


per 3 $4. ene hundred 
pope copy of tthe three ymelen on receipt of 10cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia, ba, 
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tenchers and siudents for summer. Give refer- 
ences. R. H. WoopwWaRp & Cu., Pubs., Baltimore, Md, 


CENTS. —Send 10 cents in stamps or coin to 
WILLIAM BRIGGs, 78 and 86 King 
Street East, Toronto, Canada, and receive a 
puckage of one hundred illustra:ed Sunday- 
| | school papers, fally assorted, postpaid. 


Send for cur NEW CATALOGUE 
just «ut. The largest, the best, the 
‘BOOKS. | che« Se “ oat n the eernet. 


NIVER PUB. CO., 

> uae N.Y. 
N°? living writer has so manv readers as Mrs. G. R. 
B ALPEN, known as “ Pansy,” author of tie 
celebrated Pansy books, and editor of tbe Sopulee 
magazine for young penple, ‘sme Pansy. $1.00 
year. Specimen copy, 5 cents 

















‘Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 pages 
of new Sunday-school Songs, by Lowry, 
Doane, Sankey, Stebbins, Sweney, Kirk- 
patrick, Main, Danks, and others. Great 
excelienee and variety is thus seeured, 
Price. in boards, $30 per 100. A copy in 
paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


| BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
SNong—a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 cts.; 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 
per 100 not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O, 0 





| for 1389. 82.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New Yorx City. 


WARD & ORUMMOND, New Yoru Cirv. 


MUSIC AND FLOWERS 


Go well eens. Prepare to enjoy the genial season by 
learning Summer Songs, and p aying restfal Sum- 
mer Idyls, found in abundance on the pages of 

Books published by Ditson Company. 


Inour new Popular Song Collection (1.00) are 


found such songs as “ Ha BY, Birds,” “ Hunting 
4-leafed Clover,” “An O Garden, " “at My 
Window,” and 32 others. 


In our new Choice Sacred Solos ($1.00) are 


found “Beulah Land,” “Good re he 
“When the Mists,” “Home so Blest,” and 30 
other songs of great beauty. 


Tnour new Popular Piano Collection (¢1.00) are 


— pieces that sound well among the trees, 

ent de Leon,” “ piping Shepherd, “ For- 

Spe me-not,” “Fairy Echo,” “Chapel in the 
ountains,” and 20 other pleasing pleces, 


In our new Popular Dance Collection ¢¢:.0) 


there are many new and sparkling Waltzes, 
Polkas, etc. 


Spend a V in providing such a as the ahoval and 
also the genial College \o (40 cts,), © ollege 
Songs for Banjo ()), for "ultar ($i). or War 
Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Songs We Used 
to Simg ($1), or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus collections. (See Catalogues.) 


GUITARS, BANJO’, MANDOLINS, 
best quality, for sale at reasonable prices, 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


OC. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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“NUGGETS” will be sent free to any annem om 


application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Gincinnatl, O. 
And 19 East 16tb St., New York Citys - 


HILOREN’S DAY! 
GOSPEL OF THE BIRDS, 


By Rev. E, 8. Lorenz, A. M. 

Words by Miss Owens. Wholly New, Bright, 
Aerantiees. P .. st Aop mate. Ba a A. each ;: 
45 cts. per dozen; $3.00 per hnndred e 
$3.60 per hundred, by mail. Address the publiaher’ 

W.J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, 
or Ww ARD & Daummonp, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE BRIGHT ARRAY, by Lowry and 
Deane, is the newest Sunday-school Song 
Book, and issure to become one of the most 
popular. 192 pages attractively gotten up. 
430 per 100,in boards. A sample im paper 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


$1 RANDOLPH 8TREET, CHICAGO. 


aides! 3 Services for Children’s Day. 
M. C. Hazard and John W. Tufts. 
5 cents each; 


BIBLE CHILOREN, NO. XI. ga'ver 100 copicn 


Two Ort cers. manic and hymns edited by J.W. 
I 








Editions Tu SELECTED music and hymna, 
8 III. Children and the Kingdom (original). 
VI. The Child in the ye ee inal). 
“| Jesus, the Good Shep herd (eel 
Cong’! 8. 8. & Pub. Society, ston and Chicago. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


THE NEW S. S. SINGING BOOK FOR 1889 
is receiving the praise ef all. 
Both hymns and tunes contain oy Meee, and 
merit of the highest orcer. 192 app ogee 256. for 
sample copy in boards, W. W. hitney, b. :Toledo 0. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes fer chureh worship. 


00 you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Malietatabe or Canen. of Triumph 
are the books to buy. Price, 35cts. each ; $3.60 per doz.: 
$29, per 100, Inducements to schools and churches, 

TASKER, 8r., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


one AND EParsse, and GATH.- 
RED JEWELS, No. 2. Two of the aes 
Rindad -sc1100l Music Books ever pian. 8 
men o eter. by mail, 25 cents. NOUG & 
WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau STREET, NEw York. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


“ Tae SaviIouR’s CALL,” @ new service, by Marion 
West. Music by J. E. Trowbridge. 5 cents ; #4 per 100, 
100 other exercises. Recitations for Children’s Vay, l5c. 
Send for cata. HENRY D. NovrEs & Co., Boston, Mass, 


OwWwWtiLnN HYMNS, TUNES, AND CAROLS 

S AND jor the Sunday-school, ete. Over 

REAPIN 25,000 copies sold from proof-sheets 

1 a 35c. > poetpale. By express, $3.60 per doz.; $90 per 
Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa 


CONCERT gs epee SE FREE. Send your ad 
dreas to J.m. ~ LVIE, Publisher, 
Rose Street, New York, — 
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_YUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


. ONE COPY, $2.00.a year. ; The same price percopy 
orany number of copies less than five. e 
subscriber, half price ¥41.00). rte 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
Fate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condifion that the order for the 
ns gery be accompanied  d 4 statement that the num- 

er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school, This does not 
mean that every leacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i\ or- 
der to secure the required number, Any numb Tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be stb- 
scribed for at the same time. Tbuchers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 
@ statement of the number of teachers in @ se . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who bas not taken the paper at 
any, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other mem 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan ome 
above). A second free pny, will be, allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it num 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unize in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 

r 


Paubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
guch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 

uper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year on 14 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The - 

rs for a club will yh me vad be discontinued at the 

xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Smough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of » school to exam: 
sent free, upon application, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs. Hodder 2nd Stougaton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
ndon, KE. C., will receive yearly or maltqeesty sub- 
scriptions for The er School Times = e paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 
From 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ 5to9 P 8s.6d. “* 
10 copies and upwards, 122. = 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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SCoTT’S CONSUMPTION 


seer 
EMULSION | Coucus 
COLDS 





1S TAKEN FOR Wasting Diseases 
Wonderful Flesh Producer. 


Many have gained one pound 
per day by its use. 

Scott's Emulsion is nota secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 

hites and pure Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil, the potency of both 
being largely increased. It is used 
by Physicians all over the world. 

PALATABLE AS MILK. 

Sold by all Druggists, 
SCOTT & POWNE. Chemists, N. ¥e 


HIRES 


2%, HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


F¥|| IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
"| THISPACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 





























The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE ip the world. TRY IT, 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
Cc. E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 














TEEL FENCE! 






1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 

ted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
Farms, Gerdene, See a 

jises, etc., write her our illus, price list, mailed free, 

THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 





Central Expanded Metal Ce. B. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Nonis. 
’ -§ Nof 
URPEE’S annorc £1889 sacra "tc “eo 
| ill Price 10) 


ithout it. 168 pp. elegan’ ustra’ ic 
b mail pend 8 Sperial List of Novelties free 6 
any W. ATLEE BURPEE & Philadelphia, 


F YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Cco., West Grove, Pa. 











CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | Puccini. 


Absolutely Pure 
| ot by first-class 
Atrial somele 4 
este tredk se ___ om request. 

















MS] 6es tarsnts & ipvatige,| 
icine 








BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. _ 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and onlv manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }!b sample. 
q CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 
Perforated 


BEST THE PERFECTION Fevforstea 


“Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 

Thousand or Five Thousand 
liars? You can multiply ; 

So te ene yeor Oy er REN 

ting the sole agency for our io } 

watches in your city. We x (3 SA ; 

guarantee you absolutely () wae ] 

against loss, supply adver- \ 6S 

tising matter ,» give exclu- — 

sive agency, sole use of our . 

club forms, and protect you from com 

know that our Keystone Dust-Proof 













cart ae 


tition, You 


atches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 





dition to numerous pat d improv ound in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $500 ooo. Full Pai 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
qo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


™gux” A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Writeforparticularsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., 26 North Ninth St., Phila,, 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New Y¥ 





ork. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 











And other specialties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the 





Ben Mo.comeytey Guuruna 
DR i Phadeiphia,Soleag wUnivedwectes 


DIES! Ltr 
3 | Dressing _— 


{ 






Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


ver Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KASE 


‘FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco CorseET Ca. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


Geop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Leading Retail Stores, Ask for th 





all 








DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 














~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 


VERY FAMILY should make its own soap 
with Banner High Test 
Pulverized Lye. For illustrated pamphlet, 
showing how easily and economically it can be 
done, in a few minutes,write tothe PENN CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa, , 


WALL PAPERS 


Lustres6c. Damasks 18c. Heavy Embossed Seids 35¢ 
10c, for postage and send 
address in U. 8, 


. Samples with borders to match, 
AL. Diament & o., +#e%auenses Spe" 
PANELED METAL CEILINGS 
The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 


circular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THRUP, 18 KOSK STREET, NbW Lown. 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0., 


mited, 607 Market St., 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 























Li 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CORNISH | Great installment offer. Send for 
| illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 
to any address b 
RGANS. CORNISH & CO., 
| Washington, N. J. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bua- 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


AROAN Irs Borges 2s Bee Me orcs of 


"In ordering gooas, or in making inquiry concerning 














WORTH REPEATING. 


THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
(By Richard Monckton Milnes.] 
Believe not that your inner eye 


Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by: 





For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass. 


But if, with earnest care, you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly s ~ 

That leave your spirit bowed and bent, 

In sad unrest and ill content, 

And more, though free from seeming harm 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 

Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, not to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain— 


Upon your heart this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies, 


So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 





THE MAN AND THE SCHOOL. 


[From an address by the late Edward Rowland Sill.] 


It is the man that makes the school. 
The kind of teacher a school has out- 
weighs all other considerations whatever. 
The architecture, the apparatus, the meth- 
ods, the course of study,—all these are of 
no consequence compared with the ques- 
tion, Who is the man in charge of the 
school? This is an age of machinery and 
of faith in machinery. The genius of the 
American people is devoted to finding 
out new ways of doing old things. Itisa 
time of wonderful contrivances and appli- 
ances, And now so many surprising re- 
sults have been attained by ingenuity in 
the method, that we are beginning to 
have a superstitious reliance on ingenious 
methods. We have come to think too 
much of machinery and too little of men. 
We are apt to forget that it was in the 
realm of material things that invention 
worked such miracles. When it comes to 
affairs involving the work of mind with 
mind, and character with character, the 
human element is the all-important one. 
In all the affairs of life, in government, in 
education, there are no methods that super- 
sede the necessity for men. Indeed, this 
is truer than people think, in all matters, 
No amount of new tools will build the 
house well. No perfection of modern im- 
provements will fill it with peace. In all 
matters we are liable to the same mistake. 
We invent excellent governmental ma- 
chinery, but it goes all wrong because we 
forget, to see about the men. We build 
enormous telescopes without any fit astron- 
omer, and meantime some trained observer 
is making all the discoveries with his im- 
perfect glass. 

I say people become superstitious about 
appliances. They come to think that in- 
genious mechanism or methods can super- 
sede natural talent, energy, patient train- 
ing, experience—all those human powers 
that alone can move the stubborn world. 
The peddler brings to your door a patent 
drawing apparatus, promising that with 
five minutes’ practice the clumsiest hand 
shall make perfect pictures. The boy be- 
lieves that with his new pen he will at 
once write a beautiful hand; or he is de- 
luded into thinking that the new system 
of mnemonics which the lecturer taught 
is going to supersede memory altogether. 
What is the need of paying a physician, 
when the little box of pills, with its book 
of instructions, is warranted to make the 
most ignorant blunderer wise and skilful? 
Why study the languages for years, when 
you may master them in six easy lessons 
tor twenty-five cents and stamp enclosed ? 

The public-school system is the source 
of most American ideas, weak as well as 
sound. ‘‘ Let me make the songs of a 
people,” it was said, “and I care not who 
makes the laws.” We might better say, 





anything advertised tn this \ will oblage the 
publisher ae wed as the ° that you 
2aw the advertisement in The Sunday Scheoi 


“Let me make the schools, and I care-not 
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who makes the laws.” Now, the school 
system is one great embodiment of this 
excessive faith in machinery. There are 
patent blackboards, and patent desks, and 
the patent new name of educator for 
teacher, and patent new normal methods 
of making trained teachers in six months, 
and patent plans for them to teach read- 
ing and arithmetic by. But somehow the 
results do not seem to be so perfectly 
satisfactory as all this fine machinery 
would. lead us to expect. What is the 
matter? There is the elegant new school- 
house, furnished with every ingenious 
piece of apparatus which the American 
mind has yet elaborated; and there is the 
elegant new teacher, trained with the 
utmost skill and celerity by the most 
rapid new methods, certified to after the 
most elaborate system of modern examina- 
tions, who dips his patent pen in a patent 
inkstand, aid keeps his record in an im- 
proved register, and has all manner of 
surprising methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline,—and yet the results are not, per- 
haps, perfectly satisfactory. Insomuch 
that some ancient men, remembering the 
old battered desk and hacked benches of 
their boyhood, shake their heads and ven- 
ture to doubt whether boys get a much 
better education than they did in old 
times. They are not always justified in 
their doubt, but they are justified when- 
ever it is their good fortune to remember 
as presiding at that old battered desk, the 
vigorous mind and mellow heart of a 
really good teacher. 

Who would not be glad to have sat in 
ever so bare a room under the plain 
instruction of Arnold, of Rugby? ho 
would not like to have had a winter’s 
schooling in the Puritan house where 
Milton taught when he returned, a vigor- 
ous young scholar, from his travels on the 
continent? Perhaps we might not con- 
sider it a hard fate to have learned “small 
Latin and less Greek” at the rusty old 
school-house a little out of Stratford, 
where Shakespeare is said to have taught 
school. I repeat, it is the man that makes 
the school, not the apparatus nor the 
methods. You can no more prevent the 
mind and character of a large-souled man 
from irradiating and inspiring the little 
people on whom they shine than you can 
put out the sun. Nor can all the educa- 
tional machinery, past, present, and to 
éome, make anything of a dull and dis- 
honest teacher but a stupefying poison to 
every child within his reach, 

The education is what the mind of the 
teacher can do for the mind of the child; 
all else is accessory and unimportant. We 
must come back from our mooning after 
appliances and methods, and remember 
this, We have thought too little of the 
men. There is madness in our methods. 
It is the mistake of a young country that 
has accomplished great material results by 
its ingenuity, and has been patted and 
praised for it by its neighbors. It is the 
mistake of a time whose proudest blossom 
is the industrial exhibition. In Greece 
the Olympic games were not for the com- 
petition of sewing-machines and bonnet 
decorations, but of men. The truth sim- 
ply is that material progress has absorbed 
the attention of the world. We gaze in 
admiration at the new steam-engine; the 
man that made it is an old story—he was 
invented long ago. And when we see, 
after all, how little can be done for us by 
mechanisms and devices and ingenious 
methods, while men are lacking, we get a 
feeling that our boasted progress has not 
set the world so much farther ahead than 
it used to be. What advantage, we say, 
has the locomotive over the stage-coach, if 
the man it carries isaclodorachurl?... 

I would not be thought to overlook the 
fact that there are better methods than of 
old. But we must cease to hope that such 
methods, however admirable, will be of 
much avail without the best men and 
women as teachers. 


the best teachers. I mean to say that we 


must not stop short of an earnest effort to | 


have the schools filled with the best men 
and women in the community. Certainly, 
in theory, every community ought to select 
the choicest and highest of their number 
to guide the destinies of the children. It 
is of comparatively small importance who 
are the physicians and ministers and 
judges; the question that determines the 
whole character of society is, Who are 
the teachers? 
some use to raise the salaries of teachers 
If in any cuse the present salary seems too 
high, it is not the’fault of the salary. As 


a distinguished gentleman lately remarked | 


to me, the proper way is not to lower the 
salaries to the teachers, but to raise the 


teachers to the salaries. Nor do I refer 
merely to the money salary. ‘Money is 
not the only wage for which men work, 
nor the chief wage. They work for honor, 
for influence, for esteem in the community. 
And these higher wages will belong to the 
teachers whenever they are universally 
deserved. The profession of teaching 
ought to be so high and so honorable that 
it would be sought without regard to 
money profit. Till then we must expect 
to see the best talent go where it can earn 
more money with a modicum of those 
higher wages besides, Itis for us to do 
our utmost that the schools may not have 
a man or woman for teacher or for officer, 
who is not worthy, in every respect, of 
the highest honor and esteem of the 
community, 





WANAMAKER’S. 


THERE IS A SUCCESSION OF BARGAIN INTERESTS. 
You must not ring the bell even though we do as tr 
**all-wool Challisat25cents.” The printed ones which 
you have been buying so freely all last week are still 

n full assortment, but to them we have added another 
lot, plain, at the same price. The assortment includes 
all of the following colors: 

ivory 





pearl 
cream tabac 
teil cadet 
tan navy 
drab apple green 
light blue absinthe 
Nile cardinal 
lavender black 


This completes the Challis offering. Last week 37% 
cents, a short time previous 50 cents, this week 25 
cents. What's the Challis world coming to? 

SATEENS. FROM MULHOUSE, WHICH YOU KNOW 
is the hub of the Sateen Universe, printed by Koech- 
lins, tue art printers of textiles, the best grade, at 18 
centsa yard. No time to explain why they tumble 
from double. They are here, that’s the price, and 
that’s enough, save only that the designs are neat 
and small, in popular colors. 

PERHAPS IT IS BECAUSE THE ENGLISH GOTTON 
striped Dress Stuffs now so popular have a senside 
touch that they are called “Galatea Stripes,” the 
wearer of a dress from them being for the time a 
Nereid. Be that as it may, the first invoice, received 
two months ago, went’a swimming. Here is another 
lot at your service, brought by electricity and steam. 
27 inches, 25 cents. 

‘There'll be another rush for them, 

WE NEVER EXPECTED TO GIVE AT $1.25 SO GOOD AN 
imported Corset as the Tella. Couldn’t do it now if 
there were any middle costs. The Paris manufacturer 
makes them to our order exclusively. From the fac- 
tory to our counter, to you, That's every ste 
we take them in such big lots that every poss 
is saved in the making. 

We shall have the Tellas in ten styles. Two of the 
styles are here now: 

Tella No. 1, French Coutil, $1.25 

Tella No. 8, Summer, $1 00 
Both these numbers are in every size, and come in 
drab or white, as you choose. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices, 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods, 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples furnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
charges. “ 


1837. 1889. 


Write for samples and prices of our stock 
before purchasing elsewhere. Reliable goods 
sold by mail as cheap as over the counter. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


And 
le cent 














We can do most for | 
the schools by uniting our efforts to secure | 


No doubt, it would be of | 


+ | Grains and Satin Rbadames. worth 


MILLINERY, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


! 
| ete, In fact, anything you want or need, 
| ALSO. LARGE STOCK OF 


‘Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 


purchased of the Bo: ri of Underwriters + t the time 


uf the accident tn Century Building, at halfthe usual 
prices. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, | 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





ILKS worth $1.00 to #1 25 for only 75 «ts During 
Jan, and Feb, we wil! sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 

futly $1.00 to $1.25 

ver yard, at 75 cts, Write for samples. Chas, A, 
teven», 69 Siate BSirect. Chicazco. Fil, 


JAMES McCREERY & C3D., 
Importers and Lealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor, Kievenih &t,, Sew York, 








Ww. 
$3 


'L. DOUGLAS © 
SHOE ccu'oler 














w. 
> $3 


_ CAUTION 


= 





No Other City, 


Kansas City, 
Kansas, 


; Best Material. 
nif,anY, desler, says he has the W. L. DOUG : 
mped on ’ 

sold by your dealer write W. om: ay m down asa fraud. If not 





East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


a Reain ht St REE Mon 

$3: SEWED WELT SHOE. ’ 

$3. Ti) ND FA ERS’ SHOE. 
‘80 LUE CALF SHOE, 


ol 2 y N . 
2.00 an .75 BOYS’ SCHOOL 8 
All made ~ ‘idee gy do, and "amenas 








L. DOUCLAS 


SHOE cabdies. 
Best Style, Best Fitting. 


AS SHOES without 
bO 


BROCKTON, MASS. 





No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 

‘veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 


JAMES D, HUSTED, 
Presiden 





FITS! 


They say we give the whole trade fits ; 
That all our Specialties are hits ; 

Our Fits they suit, our Suits they fit ; 
And that’s the long and short of it. 


the Famous’ Custom-made 
Piymouth Rock $3, $4, 
, and $5 Pants, first send 6 
eents, for which we will mail you 20 samples, self- 
measurement blanks, and linen tape measure, pro- 
vided you MENTION THIS PAPER; or, i! you 
cannot wait for samples, tell us about the color pre- 
ferred, with waist, inside leg, and hip measures, 
remit $3, together with 35 cents to cover cost of ex- 
pressage or posiage, and we will forward the goods 
prepaid to any address in the U. 8., guaranteeing safe 
delivery and entire satisfaction or money refunded. 
Remember, also, that we make to your order, Full 
Suits, $13.25, $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats, 12,00} and that 
for any cause we refund money at buyer’s request, 
upon return of goods, or make alterations or new gar- 
ments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 


Il to 17 Eliot St, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadway. New 
York; Burnside Building, wargester. 
Maxs.; Gilmore House, nprtnane? . Mass. ; 
60 Market St., Lynn, Mass.; Butler's Ex- 
chance, Providence, BR, M} Register Build- 
ing, New Maven, Conn. ; 9438 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility may 
write the American Express Co., at ton (capital 

,000,000), or consult the commercial agencies. 


OUR PANTS 
GROW 


From the wool to full-fledged garments in our own 
works. We make the cloth, tuke your measure, 
make your pants, and SAVE you three profits. 


3.—$4.—$5. 


CUARANTEED ALL WOOL. 
We give you the advantage of our facilities— 
A Perfect Fit, Late Patterns, andthe 
Honest Fabrics of 30 years ago. 

Send 5c, for samples, self measuring rules, and a 
measure, e refer to Seventh National Bank, Phi 4 
We make the Coods. we 
We make the Carment. pa BY 4 
Carments the same money will buy slseehons 


0 ta28 DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 


fflee—N.W. Cor. 4th & Market Sts,, Philadelphia, 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and vagging atthe knees. For 
6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothin 
4%inch tape, and full directions. WY STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston, 














KNEE BULGED, Baggy, Wrinkled, 
hortened PAW TS fully restored and keptin 
fresh, n@w shape and style by our perfect Trouser 
RE-SHAPER, Sent prepsid for $1.00, 

Oy” Rich pay to Road Men, local Can 
and Agents ;—wanted « Name this paper. 
TROUSER RE-SHAPER CO,, COLUMBUE, 0. 























**Cleantast” 
c 


BLA 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
‘Sti the Pest or Fade” 
e Feet or e. 
RHE CLEANPAST 
eanhiesiens & co. . 
roadway, New York, 
2 West l4th Al 4 
109 State Street, Chicago. 
- 49 West &treet, Boston. 
aT Send for Price List. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


TRADE MARK, 

















PAARE THE BEST MADF 


/ a“ Yor driving or street wear. Made with 
wa cure from selected stock, and warranted. 
: Thore wishing servieeawle vloves. aid 
io learn how to g+t them, and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves, Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest vou, end 10 Cents, 
ior Buyers’ Guide, MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chieago, Ill, 


Dr. WARNER'S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
| LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
| }jons sold in this country alone. 








ee 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 


5, BENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pepphlet, send toGRORGE - 
LEONARD, Gen, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 46 W St., Boston, Mase 


¥. H, Hacuerry, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ins one ieee DAKOTA, 

r ce,—K tone Bank i 1 4 

nut Bt, Phila. Rav. Orr Rg y ope and Ya 

CAPITAL, e 


c e $250,000, 
7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 


These mortgages are secured by the finest farnmis 
the James River Valley, Dakoia. We also allow a 
per cent. per annum on all money lett with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
Same. Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading city in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber- 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lands. Address 
us for full information. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | '°' Devonshire st., 


Boston, Maes. 
Phila.—140 §, 4th St. ; E. A, & W.T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,009, 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Groruk C, MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A WEEK - 


Saved and Invested Quarterly in the Cer'ificates of 
the National Buliding and Investment Aw 
soeciatien of Denver, Colorado, in nine years 
WILL AMOUNT TO $200.00. 
Send your address to the Association, and get pate 
ticulars and references. 
Office: 16:7 Lawrence St., Denver. Colorado. 
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DevonshireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 
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ax" INsuRE IN THE TRAVELERS 








SEATTL No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 

Average winter temperature 43° above 
zero. Seattle, largest city in WashingionTerr’y. Popu.. 
lation 25, Commercial, educational and financial 
center 0 EAT “TLE, cuss Full information of 


Stee SEATTLE, seatti. "ants "Pervitors 

BON SiS. i. Abt BRANCHES. 
a for In nt Lists, Speeial Department for 

ete PANES: RANKERS., 


WARBEN LOAN AGENCY, 


Foirbury, Nebraska, 
Has great oxpecienes n loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, oné to six 
years. For details and reférences, write for circular. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30s and 310 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
Wor ekamnpinct Yasser ada ees 
sivine pow hy operation ress the Company, 


OVER 350,009 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown, Best a!l-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Goll ada pred toatl ki: dsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusially liberal terms, 
C. E. Simmons, LandCom, U.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ill 

Bert soil, climate, and location in 


be 

FARM South, u, ¥. MANCHA, Claremout,Vm 

— — ee 
1T STANDS AT THE HEAD, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 




















TO THE CARS 





“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Flurry |! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


fer quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
small bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and threo cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


Worry! Hurry! 
use of 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH pee 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Gt 





London,Can. Catalogues, 
Rev. E. N, English, Prin. 





A BUSINESS EDUCATION AT 
HOME. For circulars, address 
CLABK’S COLLEGE, Enix, Pa, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new [llue 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


or 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1834 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 














’ PROVIDENCE, 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL Aen 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Founded in 174. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Art. Our certificate 
admits to college. Address, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General. 
Can refer to J. D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunda 
&chool Times. Send for btpage 


amphiet to E. Ss. 
JOHNSTON’S Institute, e Corner lith and 


Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH Fuanittre 


Lozgost Manufacturers in the Country 
&.C.SMALL @&CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


MPORTERS OF CHURCH D * 
. OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Srondwayt Mey city. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 S. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


SHAW, AFPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT 
27 SUDBURY STREET, B 
Send cor catalogue, 


ANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


©. A. HART & CO., 333 N, 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


- THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
Gil GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for og conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00, 
20 Washi n Bt, Boston, Mass, 


a Se ace 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Ks 
timate given of cost and ddscriptive Cate 
logue furnished on application, 


A. J. W ER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Einest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimzs anc , > 
Send for Biss ona Catalogue: wt) 
A Co., 























SUITS, 
TON. 




























- McSHANE 

Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 

Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 

Schools, etc. Fully warranted. Write for 

Prices, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 
Seabright, 


PENINSULA HOUSE ‘cvs 





gs 





river, bay. Artesian weil water, 
inage. ‘No mosquitoes. Opens June—. 


Runifoam. 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. Hoyt & Co., Loweu, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEsRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE, 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
tar" Sample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 











Buy Carpets of the Manufacturers. 





America leads the world in Carpets, Philadelphia leads America, and we 
lead Philadelphia. This is not egotism on our part, but only the simple truth. 
If you wish to have a beautiful HOME—and who does not ?—come to us and 
buy your Carpets. 

We say to you, for your benefit, that our reduced Carpets are BARGAINS 
in price, as they are of the best quality and very beautiful. We leave it to your 
judgment if anything can be better than this list: 


CHINCHILLA -at $3.00 per yard. 
CHLIDEMA at 2.25 per yard. 


SAXONY at 2.00 per yard. 

VELVETS at $1.30. BARGAINS, $1.10. 
IMPERIAL VELVETS at $1.15. BARGAINS, $1.00. 
AXMINSTER at $1.50. BARGAINS, $1.10. 
BODY BRUSSELS at $1.25. BARGAINS, $1.10 and $1.00. 
TAPESTRY at 80c. BARGAINS, 65c. and 55c. 
CHLIDEMA INGRAINS at $1.00. 
3-PLY at $1.00. BARGAINS, 85c. 
EXTRA-SUPER INGRAINS, All Wool, 75c. 

BARGAINS, 60c. 
EXTRA-SUPER, Cotton Chain, 60c. BARGAINS, 50c. 


DAMASK VENETIANS for halls and stairs. Mattings, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloth, Rugs, Mats, etc. 

We have something NEW every day. So, if you do not see what you want 
to-day, call to-morrow. 





John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLEILL CARPET MILLS, 
809 ana 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 








remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of: return 
postage, which is fourteen’ cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


From the Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wanis of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most e ntly adap’ 
to help our teachers do better work, 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Avene wanted LIVING LEADERS WORLD. | WANTED ! SALESMEN 


Graph:e biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, | who can give good referenc.s aud furnish security. 


This elegant carriage, upholstered in fine silk plush, 
with an extra fine satin, silk lace edge, parasol, will be 
crated and delivered free, upon receipt of price. If 
you want a cheap one, send for catalogue of 40 differ- 
ent styles, ranging in price from $4.75 to $27.00. 


The W. B. NUTTING Furniture and Carriage Co., 
182 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder. Wholesale 
office: 182 Hanover St., Boston. W. B. NuTTING Co. 


"Send stamp for Catalogue. (Name goods desired.) 
BABY CARRIAGES = i's Automatic Brake 
Lou id Invalid 


Free. Adjustable, 
an 
BURG MFG.CO. 145 N. Sth 








Chairs. rices, 
St.Philada. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
arebeiterthan horses, Doc 








tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. ‘ 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
MASS, 


BOSTON, 


TIMKE ‘SPRING VEHICLES 












ren feseretee ri sree ace 


on 
springs length. 
oe to the weight = on —. : 
‘ough coun or fin 
give you satisfaction. 


— 


If so, and Gesire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
: Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell b 
the und, MUE 


en an Gaon 
pted eq 
olty drives 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 8, perl. | ie" sousd "wa MU mk 


Express often cheaper. | lin Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


= MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, : 
WERNERSVILLE, Berks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest mountain 
scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
and recreation. Table and accommodations excel- 
lent. For circular, terms, etc., address, 

¥F. GROSCH, Proprietor. 


ES of 
IBERAL SALARY 6°41 EXPENSES ot 























a nena ee 

mts tosell books on our plan. 
bree oe hy 15 to $3 bar month can be made, 
also, without com: culars surprise 
you, JOHN O. W ada. or Chicago, 


00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 to $250.22 working for us. seme ey 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be roatans 
employed also. A few vacancies in townsé cities. B. F. 
SOHNSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

ANTED AN INTELLIGENT LADY 

in every town. We Fog! Salary. 

Business light and pleasant. C, B. Beaca, 
Pub., 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

6000 WAGES guaranteed, in light and agree 

able business. Address for par 


ticulars, R. 8S. PEALE, Pub., Drawer D, Chicago. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 








ete. Elegautiv illustrated. A masterly work. Salary guaranteed. Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
J.W. KEELER & Cv., Philadelphia, Pa. LopD, MEaD, & CoMPANY, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth: 


the publisher will refund to su ibers any money that th 





. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted. 
beor ef lose thereky 

















